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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL.‘ ‘codes these are the resolutions RE by 





the Association. Relying on the sectetaries for the 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


regular minutes, we only took brief abstracts of these, 





and such only are now presented. 





THO. H. BURROWES, Editor. 


For similar reasons the list of members is also 





X3Torics suggested for discussion in this Journal 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 


dents may prefer: 
School and District Libraries. 
The best form of a School Register. 
Normal Schools. a 
Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 
School Apparatus. 
The teaching of Definitions. 
The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 


Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 


The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 
The best means of improving District Supervision. 





THE LATE MEETING OF THE Stare AssOcIATION.— 
The length of the proceedings and reports of the 
third annnal meeting of this body, excludes nearly 
all other matter from this number. It was the larg- 
est and amongst the most interesting meetings yet 
held. If space allowed, the proceedings would be 
suggestive of many useful remarks; but we can now 
only congratulate the originators of the Association 
upon the abundant success which is at length crown- 
ing their efforts. 

All the reports and documents presented during 
the session, are contained in this number, and will 
be found worthy of the Association. 

It is very much to be regretted that the secreta- 
ries did not furnish, for insertion in the Journal, a 
copy of the minutes of the meeting. In the absence 
of such an official document, which should have been 
forwarded, the editor of the Journal has been com- 
pelled to compile one from his own notes and from 
the report of proceedings as published daily in the 
Philadelphia papers. The consequence is, that some 


omitted. If a full one can be procured in time, it 
shall arpear in the February No. of the Journal. 





Dererrep Artictes: Original Communications, 
Proceedings of meetings, Book Notices, &c., have 
largely accumulated. ‘They shall have vent next 
month. 





@ 

Susquenanna County: We are cheered to hear 
that this intelligent county is moving in the right 
direction, and will soon be heard from. 





NoRTHUMBERLAND.—This county has recently held 
a spirited and successful Institute. 

Lebanon, has done the same. 

The proceedings of both shall appear next month. 





Davurain County.—Quite an interesting Institute 
was held on the 4th and Sth of this month, in Har- 
risburg. A respectable number of Teachers were 
present, and the best feeling seemed to prevail. Mr. 
A.M. Gow was present the first day, and showed 
what was done and how it was done in his county. 





InrorMaTion ror Executive Commrrrer, —'The 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the State 
Association, with reason, complains that county su- 
perintendents and others have not furnished him 
with a list of all the meetings for educational pur- 
poses, in their respective counties. If this had been 
done, his list for the past year would, we have little 
doubt, have been one-half greater. Can not this 
matter be more fully attended to during the present 
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“Gov. Pollock’s message which relates to Education, 


history, to be unable to insert the common school 
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EpucationaL Mertinas.~-Hereafter we shall not 
publish any formal reports of the proceedings of ed- 
ucational meetings and Institutes, setting forth 
merely names of persons and places,times of adjourn- 
ment and names of subjects treated of. Such as 
shall give a synopsis of what was said—and said use- 
fully and instructively—shall have the preference.— 
In the case of first meetings for organization in new 
educational counties, however, this rule will not be 
enforced. 


To County SuperInTENDENTS.—The Editor of the 
Journal will publish brief calls for all Institutes and 
Conventions, without charge. Even a few lines, 
stating the time, place and duration of each, will do 
good. Many teachers of adjoining and even distant 
counties, would like to visit these assemblages, if the 
time and ptace of meeting were known. If superin- 
tendents will furnish the information, a list of this 
kind will be inserted, from month to month, ir the 
Journal. Such a notice will also be useful, even in 





as the Journal now circulates in every district in the 
whole State. 





GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 
“We had hoped to be able to insert the portion of 


but must keep it for next month, when it shall be 
put upon record with the annual report of the State 
Superintendent. It isa new thing in our educational 


portion of the Message, for want of room. Hereto- 
fore, one or two short paragraphs were thought 
enough to be devoted to that topic. This year it 
occupies fully one-seventh of the whole document ; 
and what is better, every word is to the point. The 
sentiments promulgated and the recommendations 
made, are those of one who has been closely obser- 
ving the operations and comprehends the wants of 
the schools. The noble efforts of our teachers after 
self-improvement are adequately spoken of, and the 
normal school and the Teachers’ Institute are 
strongly and ably advocated. 


Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, Jan. 1856. 


DECISIONS. 


1. General rule for construction of the School Law: Being 
intended for the public good, the Common School Law is, 
in all cases of reasonable doubt, to receive a liberal con- 
struction in favor of the system. 

















2. Infectious diseases: Pupils having infectious diseases 
should be excluded from the schools until they are thorough- 
ly cured. In such cases, Teachers may®¥assume the respon- 
sibility of sending pupils out of their school. 


3. Barring out the Teacher: The practice of “ barring out 
the teacher,”? which prevails in some parts of the State, is a 


sioned ; nor will such lost time be reckoned by the Depart- 
ment as part of the four months’ tuition required by law.— 
Directors will have to make it up. 


4. Residence and rights of orphan pupils: If » pupil has 
neither father or mother living, the residence of the pupil, 
and consequent right of admission to the schools, will be in 
the same district with the guardian, or in the district where 
the guardian has provided the pupil with a permanent home; 
but when the father only is dead, and the pupil has a guar- 
dian but resides with the mother, the pupil has a legal right 
to be admitted to the schools of the district in which is the 
mother’s residence. 


5. When a Director may be Collector: When a Director is 
Constable of the borough or township, he can legally be ap- 
pointed collector of school tax, under the 31st section of the 
act of 8th May, 1854. 

Form of Petition to continue Independent Districts: 

To the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas of 

county : 

The undersigned Directors of Independent 
School District, in said county, originally composed of parts 
of districts, Respectfully Represent, That the 
educational interests of the citizens of said district, require 
that the existence of said district should be continued be- 
yond the first Monday of June, 1855, to which it is now 
limited by law. They therefore pray, that the continuance 
thereof may be decreed by this Court, in pursuance of the 
supplement to the School Law of 8th May, 1835. 

The petitioners also request the Court to assign a time and 
place for the hearing of this application, so that due notice 
thereof may be given to the Directors of the Townships out 
of which said Independent District is formed. 

(To be signed by a majority of the Board of Directors of 
the Independent District applying.) 

(After the Court of Common Pleas shall have assigned the 
time and place of hearing, the following form of notice to 
the Boards of Directors of the Townships out of which the 
Independent District was taken, may be given. It should 
be signed by the President and Secretary of the Independent 
District, by order of the Board, and may be seived by a 
constable or some other person, who should prove the ser- 
vice of it, on the President of each of the Boards of the 
Townships out of which the Independent District was taken.) 
To the Directors of the School District of 

Take notice, that the Board of Directors of ———____ 
Independent School District, formed out of parts of 
and Townships, in - county, have applied to 
the Court of Common Pleas of said county, for the continu- 
ance of said Independent District, in accordance with the 
supplement to the Common Schoo! Law, passed the 8th of 
May, 1855, and that the said Court have assigned 
o’clock, on the day of 185-, for the hearing 
of the said application, in the Court House in when 
and where you may attend if you think proper. 


» President. 



































> Secretary. 


Form of Petition to create Independent Districts : 


To the Judges of the Court of Quarter Sessions of 
county : 

The undersigned taxable inhabitants of 
School District in said county, desire the formation of the 
territory upon which they reside, into a separate and inde- 
pendent school district, with the following bounds, to wit: 














They therefore pray the appointment of Commissioners 
to view the premises, and report to the Court at its next 
term, the bounds of the proposed new district, either accord- 
ing to the bounds set forth in this petition, or to such other 
bounds as they shall therewith prove advisable, together 
with their opinion on the expediency of establishing or not 
establishing the same, in pursuance of the terms of the sup- 
plement to the Schoo! Law, approved the 8th of May, 1855. 

(Signed by not less than twenty taxable inhabitants of 
the proposed new district.) 


Norr.—In the public notice of the time and place of the 
meeting of the commissioners to establish a new Indepen- 
dent District, the bounds of the proposed new district, as set 
forth in the Petition, should be stated ; so that all interested 





relic of barbarism that has no legal justification whatever. 
Directors are liable to Teachers for any lost time thus occa- 


may have notice of the nature of the application, and be 
prepared to approve or oppose it understandingly. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
FIRST DAY—MORNING SESSION. 

The third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association, took place inthe Hall 
of the Philadelphia City Institute on Wednesday, 
December 26, 1855, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

W. V. Davis, Esq., the President, called the meet- 
ing to order. In the absence of Ira C. Mitchell, R. 
MecDivitt, of Huntingdon co., was appointed Sec- 
retary,to assist Mr. J. H. Orvis, the other Secretary. 

The proceedings were opened with prayer by the 
Rev. M. Adair; and, after the reading and adoption 
of the minutes of the semi-annual meeting held 
at Pittsburg, the members were welcomed to the 
city by Mr. P. A. Cregar, in a handsome address. 

In fixing the hours for business, considerable dis- 
cussion ensued. It was finally agreed that the As- 
sociation should hold its sessions from 9 to 1 
o’clock in the morning, and from 7 to 9 o’clock in 
the evening. 

Mr. J. W. Barrett was then appointed Assistant 
Treasurer. 

Invitations were received from the Principal of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, and the 
President of Girard College, to visit those places, and 
accepted. Adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The Convention re-assembled at the hour agreed 
upon. 

The Report of the Executive Committee was then 
read by the chairman, Mr. A. M. Gow, of Washing- 
ton county. [See page 201.] 

Report accepted, and being under consideration : 

Mr. Plotts, of Lycoming county, would suggest a 
matter which had probably been overlooked by the 
Executive Committee, that demanded the attention 
of the Association. Every annual report of the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools laments the want 
of properly qualified teachers, and every contract be- 
tween directors ind teachers seems to contemplate 
the employment of such only as are thus qualified, 
inasmuch as the summary power is retained by the 
former to dismiss teachers, not found qualified, or 
without assigning any cause, at the end of any month 
or quarter. Yet the State does not provide any 
means for the training of her teachers. It was time 
for the Association to express its opinion of this op- 
pressive practice; and he hoped that a resolution 
would be adopted on the subject. 

Mr. Kerr, of Allegheny, said, in reference to that 
portion of the Report which alluded to the influ- 
ence of the press, that it was contemplated to establish 
a county educational paper in Allegheny. All the 
papers in that county, however, were cordially wilil- 
ing to publish anything in relation te this cause.— 
The difficulty was to make a selection. 
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Mr. Wickersham, of Lancaster county, said there 
were about fifteen newspapers in his county. All 
of them were open to educational matter, and have 
all along and whenever applied to, inserted educa- 
tional matter without charge. 


Mr. Travis, of Wilmington, Del., (formerly of 
Lawrence county, Pa.,) suggested that the topics 
suggested by the Executive Committee be taken up 
and discussed in order, 


Mr. Gow then offerred a resolution that the offi- 
cers of the association be a committee to petition 
the Legislature to establish Normal Schools. 

Prof. Thompson, of Pittsburg, suggested that the 
shape and the division of our State by the Allegheny 
mountains, rendered two normal schools necessary. 
He said the teachers were nobly doing their part 
of the work of preparation ; but they must be met 
and sustained by public authority. At his sugges- 
tion the resolution was amended so as to embrace 
at least two normal schools. 


The President said the officers of the association 
had been directed to memorialize the Legislature 
on this subject, by the association during its meet- 
ing at Pittsburg; but had not since had an oppor- 
tunity of meeting for the purpose. It would be at- 
tended to at an early period of the approaching ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

The resolution was then adopted. 


« The next topic of the Report, that of State aid to 
Teachers’ Institutes, was then considered. 

A member suggested that the Legislature be 
asked to grant two dollars for every one contribu- 
ted to this purpose by the teachers of the proper 
county, up to a certain sum. That had been the 
plan adopted in Ohio and it had worked well. 


Mr. Pennjield, of Schuylkill, offered a resolution 
that a committee be appointed to petition the Le- 
gislature to extend the provisions of the Chester 
county law, relative to Teachers’ Institutes, to the 
whole State. 


Mr. Deans, of Delaware, said that his county and 
Chester had both been alluded to for their want of 
interest in educationvl matters ; yet the former had 
taken the initiative, before all the other counties, in 
this direction, and Delaware had recently held a 
spirited and useful Institute. Teachers should not 
be called on to bear the whole expense out of their 
own slender means. He hoped this matter would 
be fully discussed. 

Mr. Dodge, of Lancaster, thought public aid 
should be granted to those useful Institutes, but 
was of opinion that it should come from the coun- 
ties themselves and not from the State Treasury.— 
Some might not desire it. Chester county had 





asked for it. 
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Mr, Travis thought it improper for the teacher 
to make demands of this kind. His business was 
to excite proper public feeling, which would lead to 
the improvements and aid requisite, By making 
such we excite hostility. The Executive Commit- 
tee seem to have hit the right medium in requiring 
the counties to raise an equal sum. The great 
principle, that underlies the whole, is to set the 
teacher at work for himself. It was idle to talk 
about teachers being unable to give a dollar or two 
towards the Institute. Having done this, they oc- 
quire a stronger claim upon others. 





Mr. Porter, of Schuylkill, was in favor of one 
thing at atime. We are now not only asking two 
normal schools, but aid for an Institute in every 
county. The counties, each for itself, should move 
in this matter. In New York, a county with an 
Iustitute of fifty teachers could draw $100 from the 


treasury. 

Mr. Culver, of West Chester, thought that all that 
is necessary is, for the teachers and their friends in 
each county to ask for this‘aid. It is but the privi- 
lege to spend your own money. The next step is 
the State Normal School. That will also come; but 
the Institute is for home—present—exigencies, and 
is indispensable. He had never heard of a badly 
managed or useless Institute. They and the normal 
school are twin sisters—inseparable. As to aid from 
teachers, it is easy to talk avout their rolling out the 
dollars for this purpose ; but how is this to be dope 
from a pocket in which there are no dollars? 


Mr. Fell, of Bucks, asked whether all the Chester 
county members had voted for the Chester Co. In- 
stitute law? 

Mr. Culver replied that a majority had. 

Mr. Batt, of Philadelphia, said it was easy for 
Chester to get such an act, when the people were in 
favor of it. But that is not the case in many coun- 
ties, and particularly in some which need :t most.— 
We need these Institutes even more than we do the 
normal schools ; they will come to the immediate re- 
lief of the schools. A just mode of aiding them 
would be for the Legislature to grant money for their 
support, in proportion to the population of the coun- 
ty, in the same way as that in which the State ap- 
propriation to the support of the schools is given. 
He was not in favor of depending on the counties. 

Mr. Godshall, of Chester, was in favor of Insti- 
tutes. He thought the best mode of rendering them 
most useful would be to encourage the holding of 
one in each county, and to organize a corps of able 
Instructors to travel from county to county to hold 
them and thus introduce the best and a uniform 
mode of instruction. In this way a general system 
might be established, till more permanent means 


Mr. Dodge was far from thinking that any parti- 
cular corps of teachers should dictate the mode of 
instruction in the great State of Pennsylvania. For- 
ty years of experience had shown him that there is 
great variety of method in this business.—One of the 
best effects of the Institute is the light it throws on 
the teacher’s own deficiencies, as well as the amount 
of positive knowledge it adds to his store. The In- 
stitute, he thought, would be found capabl_ of ef- 
fecting much that was expected from the normal 
schools. The latter cannot, as with the touch of a 
wand, transform every person into an accomplished 
teacher; nor have they effected all that is expected 
of them where tried. The Institute comes home to 
the teacher and affords those facilities which one, 
two or even three or four normal schools will fail to 
do. 

Mr. Stetson, of Delaware, thought that having ex- 
pressed our opinion in favor of the normal school, 
we should ask no more from the Legislature. We 
should sustain these Institutes ourselves. In his 
county they have one and are determined to support 
it and can do so. This matter should be left to the 
counties themselves. The Institute is even more 
necessary than the normal school. It is for the 
teacher advanced in age, who can never attend the 
normal school, or hope for improvement by any oth- 
er means, Itis thus of the greatest importance, but 
should be left to the counties, 


Mr. Fell agreed with the last speaker. In Bucks, 
one year ago, there had been no Institute, and 
scarcely a teacher who had ever seen one. Lately 
they have had good Institutes without public aid 
and with the best result; and they design to have 
more, 


Prof. 7'hompson said there seemed to be some mis- 
understanding as to the nature of the Institute and 
the Normal school. All admit that the Institute 
cannot be continued long enough to do all that 
should be done for the unqualified teacher, Still, 
its influence has been and is most beneficial. It is 
felt here—many members of this Association have 
been arou-ed and brought here solely by the agency 
of the Institute. It is also exerting a reflex influ- 
ence on the people and awakening them to a due 
sense of the magnitude of the educational cause.— 
We need in those Institutes a class of Instructors 
capable of leading this great movement, which was 
originated by this Association and has been mainly 
kept, ip bythe Lustin he was of opinion, that 
we should not press the Legislature too strongly.— 
The people are arousing, and if we ask of them these 
Institutes, in the different counties, we shall proba- 
bly get them. The feeling was growing in favor of 
aids to the cause. We should aim to lead it, but 
should not demand too much. Let us be cautious 





shall be provided for the teacher’s improvement. 





and wise. Let us press the normal school, but leave 
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the demand for the County Institute to the people 
themselves. 

Mr. Pennfield thought we should have both nor- 
mal schools and aid to the Institutes. Proper In. 
structors for the latter cannot be procured without 
funds. 

Dr. Cutter, of Massachusetts, said he had attended 
several of the meetings of this Association and had 
always admired the unanimity of its action ; and took 
the liberty of saying thit harmony of opinion was 
now of great moment.—Teachers’ Institutes do not 
long continue to be sustained by voluntary contribu- 
tion. They are for a public object, and in other 
States, where fully tried, they are aided by the pub- 
lic. Normal schools never go down, or are al) n- 
doned when first established; but Institutes lan- 
guish without aie. As to the kind of aid, it was but 
of little moment; but he hoped to see the Associa- 
tion agree in sentiment on the subject. 


Mr. Culver did not like the wording of the resolu- 
tion, and thought, if we ask in this way, we should 
get nothing at all. If the counties petition sepa- 
rately, each will get what it asks. 

Mr. Barr, of Huntingdon, felt that it would be of 
the greatest assistance to the cause, if this aid was 
extended to each county. In his county there had 
been several Institutes; and in addition to the di- 
reet pecuniary aid, the public authority thus given 
to the Institute would be invaluable. 

After some further remarks by Messrs. Godshall 
and Plotts, 


Mr. Burrowes said he would take the liberty of of- 
fering a compromise, which he thought would be sa- 
tisfactory. He thought that the Normal Schools 
and the County Institutes should go together. No- 
thing could be gained by abandoning any of the de- 
mands made upon the Legislature by the friends of 
education. Nay, until all these demands were grant- 
ed, they could not promise the State a proper system 
of education. He submitted the following : 

Resolved, That the Legislature be petitioned to 
extend State aid to such County Institutes as shall 
ask for the same, in a manner to be prescribed by 
the Legislature. 

Mr. Ivins, of Philadelphia, spoke briefly but for- 
cibly on the advantages of associated effort amongst 
teachers, 

The resolution offered by Mr. Burrowes was then 
adopted as a substitute for that of Mr. Pennfield. 

Mr. Stoddard offered a resolution that a commit- 
tee of five be appointed to test the relative merits 
of various blackboards, and to report upon the same 
to the Association at its next meeting. He said, 
that in every part of the State, teachers are at last 
beginning to appreciate the true value of the black- 
board, and directors to provide it. This Associa- 
tion can do no greater service to the schools, than by 








so simplifying their construction that they shall be- 
come cheap and easily made. A reward would pro- 
bably stimulate the inventive genius of the teachers 
so as to hasten the result, 

Mr. Gow moved an amendment that a reward of 
$100 be granted to the person who will prepare the 
best board or other surface upon which to write. 

He said blackboard or surface as now prepared, 
was not only costly, but was urpleasant to use and 
did not last long If improved by the efforts of this 
Association, this will be the best use that can be 
made of its funds. 

Mr. Sherman, of Pottsville, preferred such board 
or surface as could be used with the slate pencil, and 
would like to see the use of chalk dispensed with. 


After some further remarks, on motion of Mr. 
Dodge, the waole subject was laid on the table. 

On motion, the consideration of that part of the 
executive committee report, relating to a model 
school at Harrisburg, was postponed for the pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Pennfield moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to report upon the subject of the intro- 
duction of vocal music into the public schools of 
this State. Adopted. 

The chairman of the Executive Committee then 
announced the order of business for to-morrow, when 
the Association adjourned till 9, A. M. on Thurs- 
day. 





SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


Association met agreeably to adjournment. The 
proceedings were opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Plotz, of Lycoming county ; after which a com- 
mittee was appointed to audit the Treasurer’s ac- 
count. 

The first subject of discussion was the resolution, 
offered by Mr. Stoddard. 

Resolved, That a Committee of Five be appoint- 
ed to examine and test the comparative merits of 
black-boards that shall be presented by inventors, 
as regards their cost, durability, and other qualities 
which shall render their use valuable to the pub- 
lic ; to report at the next meeting ;—together with 
the amendment of Mr. Gow offering a premium of 
$100 for the best black-board. 

Mr. Plotz spoke against the passage of the reso- 
lution, and was replied to by Mr. Stoddard in a few 
remarks. 

Mr. Burtt thought the resolution should not be 
passed ; there is a deversity of opinion among teach- 
ers in regard to the best surface. If this premium 
was offered and paid out of the meagre funds of the 
Association—even; then not more than one-fourth of 
them would use it, and the money would have been 
profitlessly spent. 

Mr. Travis, of Delaware State, thought that the 
last speaker missed the point; the resolution he 
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thought proper, and the premium should be paid to 
any one who could procure agood surface for gen- 
eral use. Asto the premium, it was no very great 
matter, when we consider the importance of the ob- 
ject. We want a black-board, and we want a good 
one, and the speaker had thought it best to throw 
out these fewremarks to bring the real importance 
of the subject before the Convention. 

Mr. Wickersham, of Lancaster county, after a few 
explanatory remarks, offered a substitute for Mr. 
Stoddard’s resolution, as follows : 

Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed 
to examine and test the comparative merits of the 
black-boards that shall be presented by the inventors, 
and report at the next meeting on the expediency of 
the Association presenting a suitable premium to 
the inventor of the best and cheapest article of the 
kind, if any of the inventions shall be deemed worthy. 

Mr. Stoddard accepted the above asa substitute 
for his resolution, and the question being taken it 


was passed unanimously. 


Mr. Wickersham, from the committee appointed 
for that purpose, then read a report “On the devel- 
opment of the moral faculties.” [See page 209. | 

The report was then unanimously accepted. 

A motion was then made that the report be adopt- 
ed as the sentiments of this Association. 

Mr. Travis opposed this motionas establishing a 
precedent which might become dangerous in future. 
The speaker thought that Mr. Wickersham had 
handled the subject in so masterly a way that very 
little room was left for discussion, but still the speak- 
er objected to the prominence which was given 
in the report to the fact, that, while intellect was ad- 
mired and rewarded in Colleges and Universities, 
the persons whostrove to cultivate the heart and the 
moral faculties were often neglected and treated 
badly. Mr. Travis also objected to one or two oth- 
er points in the report, but hoped that the discus- 
sion would be continued. 

Mr. Burtt said, that there were many valuable pa- 
pers to be read, and there was not time at present for 
lengthy discussion, he therefore moved to postpone 
all discussion of reports until they are all received, 
in order to expedite business. An amendment was 
offered to limit gentlemen to five minute speeches. 
A second amendment was offered, that each gentle- 
man be allowed to speak but once upon the same 
question. Quite a lively debate sprung up on the 
question of postponement, and the question having 
been taken, it was resolved to postpone discussion 
for the present. 

The next business in order, was the hearing of an 
essay upon “ The Teacher and his Reward,” by Mrs. 
M. E. Mitchell, of Bellefonte, Centre County. The 
report was read by Mr. Browre. [Sce page 2(5.] 

The Rev. Dr. Adamson was cailed on and address- 
ed the Association. 





The members then ballotted for officers of the As- 
sociation for the next year. 
Adjourne 1 till 7, P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The result of the vote for officers was announced, 
and the following gentlemen declared duly elected 
for the ensuing yerr: 
President—J. P. Wicxersuam, of Lancaster. 
Vice Presidents—B. M. Kerr, R. C. Allison, A. 
K. Browne, J. W. Barrett. 


Recording Secretaries—J. H. Orvis, A. T. Dou- 
thette. 


Corresponding Secretary—Joseph Fell. 

Executive Committee—Rev. Wm. A. Good, A. 
Burtt, William V. Davis, H. R. Warriner, A. M. 
Gow. 

Dr. A. L. Kennedy read the report on “ The de- 
velopment of the physical faculties.” [See page 
214, ] 

On motion, the report was accepted. 

Mr. Roberts, of Philadelphia, from the committee 
appointed at the last meeting of the Association, 
read “ A Memoir of John H. Brown, deceased,” who 
had been the first President of this Association.— 
[See page 207. ] 

Mr. Plottz who had enjoyed the intimate personal 
acquaintance of Mr. Brown, followed in eulogy of 
the subject of the memoir. 

Mr Dodge also paid a tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Gow quoted a remark made by Mr. Brown 
that was worthy the remembrance of all. He said, 
“T have been a teacher for forty years, and have 
never been late at school.” 

The memoir was then accepted by the Associa- 
tion. 

Prof. Thompson apologised to the Association for 
not having a memoir of the late Mr. Covell ready. 

Mr. Roberts moved as a standing rule, that the 
travelling expenses of the secretary be paid. Adopt- 
ed. 

Mr. Greenleaf, of New York, addressed the Asso- 
ciation, by invitation, expressing the sympathy of 
the teachers of New York for those of the Keystone 
State. He thought the reports and speeches show- 
ed the right spirit, and evinced the glorious fact that 
the State was marching in the van of peogress. In 
conclusion, he extended an invitation to the teach- 
ers to visit those of New York, 

Mr. Bollman, of Indiana, from the committee on 
the subject, read a report “ On the advantages of 
the school system of Pennsylvania.” [See page 
210.] 

On motion, the report was accepted. 

Mr. Wickersham moved that the Association pro- 
ceed to determine the place for the holding the next 
semi-annual meeting. Agreed to. 

Mr. Barrett moved that the next meeting be held 
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at Williamsport, Lycoming county, and proceeded 
to state the facilities for reaching that point. 

After considerable discussion, it was agreed that 
the next semi-annual meeting should be held at Wil- 
liamsport, and the next annual meeting at Harris- 
burg. 

The time of the annual meeting was fixed upon 
the Tuesday following Christmas. 

Mr. Tytvis moved that the subject of a model 
school at Harrisburg be refetted to a committee of 
three, with instructions to bring the matter to the 
attention of the school directors of that place. 

Prof. T'hompson, opposed the resolution, as it 
might be construed into a species of dictation to the 
Directors of Harrisburg. 

Before a vote was taken, the Association adjourn- 
ed till 9, A. M., on Friday. 





THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION, 


The Association convened at 9 A. M., and the 
proceedings were opened with prayer by the Rev. 
N. Dodge. 

Mr. Travis substituted a resolution in place of the 
one offered yesterday evening, upon the subject of a 
model school at Harrisburg, recommending that the 
School Directors at Harrisburg be requested to ren- 
der their Schools, Model Schools. 

Remarks were made upon the resolution and the 
substitute, by Messrs. Hinds, Riehardson, Plotz, In- 
gram, Thompson, Deans, Gow and others, after 
which the whole subject was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Burtt, of Ailegheny county, from the commit- 
tee on the subject, read a report “on public exami- 
nations and exhibitions.” [See page 222.] 

On motion, the report was unanimously accepted. 

Dr. Elder, with permission of the President, made 
known the desire of citizens of Somerset, Somerset 
county, to procure the services of a Female Teach- 
er, and stated the qualifications required and the 
salary offered. By request of the Association, he 
ontinued, and stated his own theoretical views of the 
subject and business of teaching; interesting and 
entertaining the members for half an hour. 

Mr. Reddick, of Pittsburg, read the report of the 
committee to audit the accounts of the Treasurer ; 
accompanied with a verbal statement, that owing to 
the agency of temporary Treasurers and to conse- 
quent want of detailed statements in the accounts, 
there was considerable difficulty in fully compre- 
hending them ; but that they appeared to be correct. 

After considerable debate, and the statement of 
former Treasurers that all the information desired, 
could yet be furnished, the report was recommitted 
to the same committee, to report at the next meet- 
ing of the Association. 

The report “On the Development of the Moral 
Faculties,” was taken up for consideration. 

Dr, Hart, of Delaware county, said that when any 








member of the Association was alluded to, he had a 
right to put himself right; and that no member, 
however highhis position, can set himself up as the 
exponent ofthe views of the Association. The daily 
papers had made a member speak for Delaware, 
who was not from that county. That gentleman 
had made some remarks, yesterday, on the report 
now under discussion, in which he, as a member from 
Delaware county, did not concur. He thought the 
report eminently practical and sound, but as he was 
admonished that the time for the transaction of the 
remaining business of the Association, was brief, he 
would not go into further detail. 

Pending the discussion, 

The chairman of the Executive Committee an- 
nounced the subjects on which reports are to be 
made to the semi-annual meeting at Williamsport, 
of which the following is a list, with the names of 
the chairman of each committee : 

The study of Mathematics—-Prof. Thompson. 

The condition and wants of the German Schools 
of the State—Rev. W. A. Good. 

Graded Schools—A. K. Browne. 

Examination of Teachers—B. M. Kerr. 

High Schools.—Prof. Dean. 

Development of Vision—Dr. Hart. 

Study of the Natural Sciences—Rev. Dr. Adam- 
son. 

Condition and wants of the colored population of 
Penna. with reference to education—J. H. Hoopes. 

Number of hours proper for teaching—O. T, No- 
ble. 

Phonographic short-hand—Prof. Kirkpatrick. 

Truancy ; its cause and cure—C. W. Dean, 

Sunday and secular schools and their relation to 
each other—A. M. Gow. 


The office of Direetor, and a comparison of the 
common schools of Pennsylvania with these of oth- 
er States—Willard Richardson. 


Normal Instruction—J. F. Stoddard. 

Infant Schools—W. H. Batt. 

Capacity of women for teaching—Miss M. Glass. 

Obituary notice of L. T. Covell—J. Thompson. 

On motion of Mr. Gow, a resolution was adopted 
inviting an exhibition of school furniture and appa- 
ratus, by manufacturers and dealers, at the next 
meeting of the Association. 

On motion of Prof. T'hompson, the thanks of the 
Association were offered to the citizens of Philadel- 
phia for their free and generous hospitalities to the 
members, 

On motion of Mr. Travis, the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation were tendered to the various public institu- 
tions of the city, which had been thrown open to the 
members of this Association. 

On motion of Prof. Thompson, the thanks of the 
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Association were returned to the railroad companies 
which had extended facilities to the members, and 
to the canal commissioners. 


On motion of Mr. Browne, the thanks of the As- 
sociation were given to the reporters of the city press 
for their full and able reports of the proceedings of 
the Association. 


On motion of Mr. Kerr, the subject of model 
schools in Harrisburg was taken up for considera- 
tion; and after further discussion, the vote was 
taken and it was lost. 

Invitations were read from the Academy of Nat- 
ural Science and from the Pa. Hospital for the In- 
sane, to the members of the Association, and ac- 
cepted. 


Mr. Redick offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted. 

Resolved, That the legislative act by whieh the 
different wards of the cities and boroughs of our 
Commonwealth are consolidated for educational 
purposes, if allowed to remain in force until fairly 
tested and better understood by the people, will 
eventually become a popular law, and redound to 
the common interests of an equal and popular edu- 
cation. . 

After some discussion, a committee, of which Mr. 
A. W. Davis is chairman, was appointed to report to 
the next meeting of the Association, on the means 
of assisting English Teachers in the instruction of 
German pupils who do not speak the English lan- 
guage. 

Henry C. Hicock, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of 
Common Schools, being present, was called on and 
made a brief but appropriate address, of which the 
following is the substance : 


He said he felt unwilling to occupy any of the 
brief space yet remaining for the business of the As- 
sociation. The propriety of establishing and exhi- 
biting model Common Schools at the Seat of Gov- 
ernment had been discussed here, and had also en. 
gaged the attention of himself and others; and the 
importance of the measure had been presented to 
Directors and Teachers in Harrisburg. There are 
difficulties in the way of doing all that is desirable. 
The two wards of that borough have rot yet been 
consolidated into one district, owing to obstacles of 
a local nature. It is difficult to arrange the proper- 
ty and debts of the respective Boards. Taxation 
also ishigh. Still the Directors have devoted great 
attention to their schools, and think they will com- 
pare favorably with most others. Probably the ac- 
tion of the Association was the best under the cir. 
cumstances. Advice from beyond the borough, no 
matter how well meant, might appear like interfer- 
ence. The School Department, however, have had 
and would continue to keep this important subject 
in view. 

His friend, Dr. Elder, had announued a principle, 





which, whether sound or notin teaching, was appli- 
cable toour Common School System. The Dr. would 
teach that which is not exactly correct, in order 
more readily to get at that which is correct, We 
had been long at work with an imperfect Common 
School System, and were now perfecting a good one. 
He had never before understood the philosophy of 
this matter; but this of Dr. Elder's probably ex- 
plained it. Weare now on the right track. Let 
us tread it firmly yet cautiously. 

He announced that the manual on School Archi- 
tecture, so long promised and looked for, is now in 
the hands of the binder, and will be sent to the Dis- 
tricts, through the respective County Superintend- 
ents, with the copies of the annual report of the 
Common School Department, in the course of the 
winter. 

He announced the County Superintendency as a 
“sound principle.” Like an indispensable but bit- 
ter medicine, it has, to be sure, produced a wonder- 
ful disturbance in the patient; but its good effects 
are now every where visible, where fairly administer- 
ed, and followed up by proper treatment. The Co, 
Superintendency had infused more life and vigor into 
the system, than any other measure of improvement, 
adopted since its establishment. . 

On motion of Dr. Kennedy, a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, approving of the County Superin- 
tendency. 

Mr. Gengembre, of Girard College, offered a reso- 
lution for the-appointment of a committee to exam- 
ine text-books, and recommend a uniform series for 
use in the common schools of the State; which, on 
motion, was referred to the Executive Committee. 

On motion, of Mr. Ingram, of Dauphin, 300 eopies 
of the proceedings of the present meeting of the As- 
sociation, were ordered to be printed for the use of 
the members at the meeting at Williamsport. 


Adjourned to meet at Williamsport in Lycoming 
county, on a day to be fixed by the Ex. Committee, 





Banquet.—At half past seven o’clock, on Friday 
evening, by invitation of the local committee of ar- 
rangement, the members of the Association met in 
the same Hall, to partake of an elegant and plen- 
teous repast, prepared for them by their hospitable 
hosts. 

President Auen, of Girard College, presided, and 
after some appropriate remarks, introduced to the 
audience the Hon. A. G,. Curtin, State Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, Henry ©. Hickok, Depa 
ty State Superintendent, W. V. Davis, late Presi 
dent of the Association, Mr. Burrowes, of Lancaster? 
Mr. Gow, of Washington and Mr. Booth, of the 
Board of Controllers of the public schools of Phil- 
adelphia, who all briefly addressed the Association. 
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At the conclusion of the addresses, of which un- 
fortunately no notes were taken, Mr. P. A. Cregar, 
on behalf of the local committee, invited the mem- 
bers of the Association to partake of the good things 
provided. As many persons as the capacious hall 
could contain—probably about 800—obeyed the call; 
and for the next hour “ the feast of reason” was fol- 
lowed by the enjoyment of, the refreshments so li- 
berally supplied, mingled with many a lively sally 
and the formation of many acquaintances, not soon 
to be forgotten. 





THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 

Of the Executive Committee of the State Teachers’ As- 

sociation of Pennsylvania, made at Philadelphia, 
December 26, 1855. 


Fre.tow-Tracuers: Having finished another cy- 
cle, time has brought us together to the third annual 
meeting of our Association. From this, as a stand- 
point of observation, let ustake a retrospective view 
of our educational course;—let us look back and 
consider the obstacles surmounted, the difficulties 
overcome, and the work already accomplished ; and 
then we will be prepared to devise new projects; to 
look forward to the achievements of greater victo- 
ries, and the realization of higher hopes. 


We congratulate you, upon the educational 
improvements in the Keystone State, during the 
year 1855. Previous to the organization of this As- 
sociation, there were comparatively few meetings 
held in the State, which had for their object the pro- 
motion of the common school system. Most of 
these were convened and organized by those who 
had little or no knowledve of the practical workings 
of the system, its excellencies, or its defects. On 
such occasions addresses were delivered, and reso- 
lutions read, and the beautiful theme of popular ed- 
ucation was the burden of both. Very little prac- 
tical, real, or reformatory was suggested until the 
teachers themselves gave a direction to public sen- 
timent already desiring improvement. The question 
in the popular mind was not “shall we educate,” for 
that was already answered affirmatively—but “ how 
shall we improve the educational system already 
adopted.” Practical teachers alone would answer 
this practical question, and when they took the sub- 
ject in hands the reform commenced. ‘To work a 
revolation of such magnitude—embracing such an 
extent of country—having for its object the improve- 
ment of every teacher, the re-modeling and re-fur- 
nishing of every school house ; was an undertakin 
sufficient to deter the boldest and chill the ardor an 
enthusiasm of the most sanguine and enthusiastic. 
In hope and fear the enterprise began. To talkand 
speculate and experiment was easy, but to labor, to 
study, to assume responsibility, and to expend time 
and money for a public good, was a task that but 
few could contemplate without some misgivings as 
to the result. 

It would have been strange and unfortunate 
that from all the meetings and addresses and re- 
solutions in reference to this subject, some things 
of a practical nature should not have been de- 
vised. Among these “happy hits” was the fol- 
lowing, which was perpetrated in Lancaster county, 
at a meeting of the Lancaster County Educational 
Association, on the 3dof January, 1852: Resolved, 
“That it is expedient to establish, at the earliest 


spread of irformation relative to Education.” Thus, 
it was said ; and “at the earliest period” possible, 
it was accomplished, by the issue of the Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal. 

In the first number of this Periodical, may be 
found the following, which was indicative both of 
the spirit to originate utopian schemes of reform, 
and of the way such schemes have been demolished 
by its practical Editor: 


In “Remarks upon the 18th Aunual Report of 
the Superintendent of Common Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania,” we find that “ Before the seal of the commis- 
sion is dry, the new Superintendent, ex-officio in- 
spired with the fulness of knowledge and experience 
(for he can have neither from any other source) feels 
bound to make a “splurge,” (there is no other fit 
name for the thing,) in his official capacity. Ac- 
cordingly, the very earliest occasion is seized for 
telling the Legislature “all how and about it,” in a 
Report. New defects in the system are detected, 
new remedies are devised, and scarcely anything 
which the experience of his predecessors recommend- 
ed is endorsed. In short, little meets the succes- 
sive assent of the department, except an acknowl- 
edgment of the uniterrupted progress of the system, 
which, thank God! no empiricism of its officers, no 
neglect by the Legislature, no opposition on the 
part of its enemies can materially arrest.” 


The organ of the Lancaster County Association 
soon became the representative of the school inter- 
ests of the State, and although laboring under dis- 
couragipg embarrassments, almost sufficient to dis- 
hearten the most ardent, was enlarged and »mproved. 

By the influence of the School Journal and the 
co-operation of several of the most prominent of the 
Teachers’ Associations in different parts of the State, 
a convention of the Teachers of the State was call- 
ed. This convention met accordingly; and on the 
28th of December, 1852, at Harrisburg, the present 
Association was organized. This convention, though 
small in number, has had an important influence. 

In the first Report of your Executive Committee, 
made at Lancaster, one year after the first meeting, 
a few new indications were noticed as having taken 
place in some parts of the State. In the 2d Report - 
of your committee, made at Lewistown one year ago, 
we find that “never during the same period before, 
have so many educational meetings been held or such 
a general interest been manifested in the great sub- 
ject of Education.” To this Report an appendix 
was made, containing the time, place, duration, 
and class of 48 educational meetings held during the 
year; nor did the list give all the meetings, as many 
were held which were not reported to the commit- 
tee. At this meeting a Resolution was passed, 
“That each Co. Superintendent in the State be re- 
quested to furnish the chairman of the Executive 
Committee of this Association with a copy of the 
proceedings of all the Teachers’ Associations, Insti- 
stitutes and educational meetings which may be held 
in his county.” The object of this Resolution was 
that accurate and reliable statistical tables might be 
compiled. This request, we regret to report, has 
been complied with in but very few instances ; but 
sufficient data has been acquired from several sources 
to justify the assertion that the past year compared 
with the two preceding, may not be inaptly repre- 
sented in educational advancement, by the terms of 
an increasing geometrical progression. This ex- 
pression may seem paradoxical to those who have 
not examined or reflected upon the subject. It is 
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ar that popular feeling was so hostile to the school 
aw of 1854, establishing the County Saperintenden- 
cy, that it could not be properly and efficiently ex- 
ecuted, and that thereby the educational car would 
be retarded if not entirely stopped. It was remark- 
ed by one who might be supposed to be best ac- 
quainted with the fact, that “ during the last Legis- 
lative session, more petitions were presented adverse 
to the existing school law, than had been presented 
concerning any other subject for twenty years.”— 
This, we presume was the fact, andtaken in connec- 
tion with another fact, that there were few or per- 
haps no petitions opposing its repeal, would lead a 
superficial observer to suppose that the sentiment 
of the citizens was entirely opposed to reform in 
school matters. 


A brief review of the cireumstances connected 
with the passage of that law will explain what oth- 
erwise appears unaccountable. 


As we intimated before, many beautiful theories 
and paper reforms had been presented to the Legis- 
lature by the Secretaries of State, ex-officio Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools. Many of these had 
little knowledge and less experience on the subject, 
and their suggestions, of course, on this account, 
(although always well intended) were of little prac- 
tical value. After the first meetings of this Asso- 
ciation, Teachers’ Institutes began to multiply rap- 
idly: these were meetings of a practical character, 
generally conducted by teachers and calculated to 
do a great good. From many parts of the State a 
Reform was demanded, but what that Reform should 
be was not always decided definitely. It was usual- 
ly conceded that the system of common schools did 
not meet the wants of the people, nor the anticipa- 
tions of its friends and supporters. Many could not 
appreciate the difference between an educational or 
moral and physical reform—they could not under- 
stand why an improvement in schools could not be 
as readily accomplished as an improvement in thresh- 
ing-machines or horses. Tax was paid but re- 
sults were not immediately seen, and a remedy was 
desired. A law was prepared by the authorities, 
based in part upon the petitions of this Association. 
After some modification it was passed. ‘The impor- 
tant clause of this law was that concerning the 
election of County Superintendents. It was appro- 
ved on the 5th of May, and the election of those of- 
ficers took place on the “ lst Monday of June” suc- 
ceeding. Although a modification of the existing law 
was deemed necessary, yet such a modification which 
imposed a new officer with a salary was deemed by 
many too bold an innovation to be endured. The 
idea of increased taxation in order to support a set 
of officers, whose daties were not clearly and expli- 
citly defined by the law itself, and whose services 
they could not see a necessity for, was not to be 
thought of. Although it was generally known that 
a large portion of the school tax was literally thrown 
away in its application, it was not generally believed 
that this officer could in any degree remedy that 
wrong. As a consequence, a great opposition arose 
from all quarters, and a demand for repeal. The 
law, however, had not been at that time tried, was 
not generally understood; and therefore the Legisla- 
ture with a wisdom, and a courage which deserves 
the greatest credit, withstood the pregsure, and the 
law was not ed. During the last year, how- 
ever, the utility of the obnoxious features of the 
school law has been fully tested. The system of 
the Superintendency has realized the fondest antici- 
pations of its projectors and friends, The profession 





of teaching has been elevated. Teachers have been 
stimulated to make an effort te learn the duties in- 
cumbent upon them. Subjected frequently to the 
ordial of public examination, a higher standard of 
excellence has been sought and acquired. The snb- 
jects of school architecture, school furniture, appa- 
ratus, &e., have all been discussed, both by teachers 
and people through the instrumentality of these offi- 
cers, so that were the office abolished at the present 
time, the good it has already accomplished could not 
be estimated. The opposition it has encountered 
has only teaded to advance the interests of the cause 
by producing discussions, exciting interest and stim- 
ulating investigation and inquiry ; proving conela- 
sively, if it can be proven, “ that there is little dan- 
ger from error as long as truth is free to combat 
it.” 
SCHOOL MEETINGS, 


It will be seen by a reference to the appendix, that 
70 meetings have been held for educational purposes, 
during this year. Some of these were particularly 
meritorious, and exhibited a determination of re- 
form that has never before been seen in our borders. 
Of these, however, we shall menticn but one which 
was held under circumstances of peculiar interest 
and importance. The Chester County Institute was 
convened by the authority of an act of Assembly 

assed for her special benefit. The meeting was 
freld at the county seat, and began on the 15th of 
October and continued its sessions during five days. 
The board of instructors consisted of Professors: 
Stoddard, Davies, Thompson, Travis and Dr. Cutter.. 


The subjects of instruction were Mathematics, par-. 


ticularly Mental and Written Arithmetic, Grammar, 
analytical and synthetical, Geography, physical and! 
descriptive, Physiology, and the art ofteaching. In. 
addition to daily instruction in the above branches, 
ten popular lectures were delivered ; two on each 
evening, which were listened to with pleasure and 
profit by large popular audienees. Two hundred 
and six teachers were present, perhaps the largest 
assembly of teachers ever convened in the State.—. 
The dignity of an Institute “by act of Assembly ;” 
the assistance granted by law, to defray expenses ; 
the character of the board of instruction as practical 
and efficient teachers ; and the efficiency of a work- 
ing County Superintendent, all conspired to make 
this, without em eg efforts, one of the 
most effective Institntes held in the State. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Last year the circulation of the School Journal 
was comparatively small, but gradually increasing. 
This year it has a monthly circulation of about 4000 
copies. By a supplement to the school law, passed 
the last session of the Legislature, it was made the 
“ official organ” of the school department, and a 
copy, at the expense of the State, is sent to the Sec- 
retary of every board of Directors in the Common- 
wealth. 


THE PUBLIC PRESS INTERESTED. 


Another source of light has been employed to 
awaken the popular mind to school reform. Two 
years ago, the subject of education and the improve- 
ment of the schools was not considered of sufficient 
importance to be noticed generally by the “ press.” 
It was a subject deemed not sufficiently interesting 
to merit a place in a family newspaper. The rearing 
of poultry and the fattening of stock claimed more 
attention, than the cultivation of the minds and the 
affections of children, Now, however, the case is 
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somewhat changed. A weekly paper in the western 
part of the State gave a portion of its space to be 
occupied by educational matter, ‘The “educational 
column ” was imitated by others, and in our appendix 
No, 2, may be seen the list of 30 papers, which, dur- 
ing the past year, have been helping on the glorious 
cause. We hope the time will soon come when ev- 
| paper will have, as an indispensable requisite, an 
“Educational Column.” No one can estimate the 
good already accomplished by such instrumentality. 


PRIVATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


Another evidence of improvement, well deserving 
mention, is the effort made in many places to sup- 
ply, by private means and individual enterprise, that 
educational necessity, which the State should obvi- 
ate, viz: schools for her teachers. Some of these en- 
terprises have been productive of a great amount of 
benefit. We have not been able to get a complete 
list of the schools where special preparation is made 
for training the teachers of our common schools, and 
it would be an invidious distinction to mention any, 
without giving a notice of all engaged in this oak. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE, 


It was clearly perceived by those whose educa- 
tional experience entitles their judgment to the 
highest respect, that a reform could not be effected 
in the teaching and management of schools, to any 
great extent, unless the size, shape and internal ar- 
rangements, as well as general appearance, of a large 
portion of the school houses were materially and 
radically changed. No improvement of mind could 
be made where all around is uncomfortable, unheal- 
thy and disagreeable. One good effect of the new 
School Law was to supply such information as was 
necessary to correct these evils where they existed, 
and to anticipate and prevent them in the erection 
of new buildings, all over the State. A book con- 
taining plans and specifications with all necessary 
and relative information to accomplish the end in 
view, has been prepared and is now in the printer's 
hands. From the interest manifested in this work 
by the present as well as the preceding State ad- 
ministrations; and from the character of him to 
whom its preparation and arrangement have been 
entrusted, it is confidently expected that a valuable 
addition will be made toour school literature. 


DEATHS. 


While we contemplate the good already accom- 
lished and the onward march of schemes not yet 
seca to completion, our pleasure and satisfaction 
are not unmingled with sadness, when we reflect that 
two of those that gladdened us with their presence 
and assisted us by their counsel at the beginning of 
the year, are no longer of Earth. John iL Brown, 
of Philadelphia, Ex-President, and L. T, Covell, of 
Allegheny City, Vice President of our Association,— 
honorable and honored men, efficient and enthusias- 
tic laborers and accomplished teachers,—are not here 
to-day to participate in our congratulations. It is, 
however, meet and becoming that we should thus 
notice and pay due tributeto their exalted worth, 
their self-denying labor, and their usefulness, that 
their character may be emulated and their example 
followed by those whom they have left behind. 


THE FUTURE. 

In looking to the future action of this Associa- 
tion, it may not be improper to make a few sugges- 
tions which, if carried to completion, will, we hope, 
be productive of much good, 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


The subject of Normal Schools, established by act 
of Assembly, for the training of teachers, has fre- 
quently oceupied your attention. Every day the 
necessity of such Institutions becomes more appa- 
rent, confirming the oft-repeated expressions of this 
body in their favor. It is useless for us to add any- 
thing to what has already been said on this snbject, 
except that the Association will again renewits prayer 
to the Legislature, by a resolution expressive of its 
conviction of the pressing importance of such schools, 
and urging their establishment at the earliest possi- 
ble time. The organization of such schools in our 
State would be esteemed a crowning act of intelli- 
gent reform. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES BY ACT OF ASSEMBLY. 


Prudence would dictate that great caution should 
be exercised in asking for Legislative aid to carry 
out educational improvement. No one who has ex- 
amined the subject, can doubt for a moment, the 
anced as well as the expediency of the State's 
urnishing the facilities for the education of teachers. 
The only question that can arise is, in what way and 
how soon can that assistance be given, which will 
prepare young men and women to take proper care 
of the common schools? While Normal Schools 
would greatly assist to raise the standard of profes- 
sional excellence, and diffuse a proper spirit among 
the teachers of the State when established, yet the 
time necessary for their erection and organization 
is so great, that some means should be devised to 
supply the immediate and pressing demand for bet- 
ter teachers, until those schools are able to satisfy 
the public wants. Now, in order to accomplish the 
greatest good in the shortest time, and with the 
least expenditure of funds, would it not be well to 
petition the Legislature to extend, to all counties of 
the State, an act similar in some respects to that 
which was granted Chester county, and which has 
been found to be of such great utility there ¢ 


The act authorizing a Teachers’ Institute in the 
a of Chester, empowers the Co. Superintend- 
ent, chairman of the Institute, to draw upon the 
county treasurer for funds to defray the actual ex- 
penses, not exceeding two hundred dollars, and the 
meeting not to continue longer than one week. The 
propriety and expediency of asking the law-making 
powers to grant such a law, which would be obliga- 
tory upon all the counties, is doubted. Public opin- 
ion is not yet, we think, prepared for such a measure 
—but that a modification of that law can be safel 
asked, for those counties which chose to accept suc 
a beneficent provision is, we also think, clear. The 
popular red gate be less sensitive upon the sub- 
ject, if, instead of. being obliged to foot the whole 
bill, the expense was divided between the teachers 
and the people. If the teachers of each county 
were authorized to form an annual Teachers’ Insti- 
tute of one week’s duration under the general direc- 
tion of the Co. Superintendent, and to draw on the 
treasurer of the commonwealth an equal amount for 
actual expenses, to that which they themselves have 
subscribed, provided it does not exceed one hundred 
dollars, it would advance the interests of both teach- 
ers and people, and neither would then have to com- 
plain of bearing the other's burden—the expendi- 
tures and receipts being mutual. If the teachers did 
not avail themselves of the act, there would be no- 
thing to pay: if they raised $50, they would be en- 
titled to an equal amount, provided it would require 
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that much to pay half the actual expenses of the 
meeting. 

If the principle is correct—and we think it is— 
that the teachers of the State should be professionally 
educated at her expense, then the propriety of thus 
ass'sting teachers will not be doubted. Again: if it 
were probable that $100 should be drawn for an In- 
stitute, under sanction of law, in every county, the 
outside expense to the commonwealth of $6,300 
would be insignificant compared with the seeds of 
reform thus generally bestowed, and would soon 
show the expediency of such actior. 

Your committee submit the suggestion, hoping 
that prudent councils will adopt that course which 
will be most likely to accomplish the desired result. 


IMPROVEMENT OF BLACKBOARD, 


In the November No. of the School Journal the 
attention of teachers was called to the improvement 
of the “ Blackboard.” This article is indispensable 
to every good schoo], and it is an important concern 
to teachers to secure that surface which will com- 
bine all the excellencies of the Slate without its ex- 
pense. A suggestion was made in the communica- 
tion alluded to, which we think is of sufficient 
importance to repeat. 

It was proposed that this Association should offer 
a premium for the best surface for “ Blackboard Ex- 
ercises” in order to encourage experiments, to 
stimulate invention, and to prevent the monopoly 
of a“ Patent.” This is a subject of practical and 
pressing interest to every teacher, and we doubt not 
the propriety and expediency of this Association’s 
offering a premium for the best surface and best 
material for writing on it, to be awarded insuch a 
manner and at such a time as shall be deemed suita- 
ble, in order that the schools of the State may 
receive the benefit. We know of nomeans by which 
this Association can be more useful than by making 
it the patron of those practical, material improve- 
ments which simplify modes of teaching and are pro- 
ductive of comfort, convenience,economy and health. 
We therefore recommend that a premium of be 
offered, and also the appointment of as a com- 
mission to receive proposals, to investigate their 
merits, to compare results, and to report at the next 
meeting of the Association, in order that the 
pee may be awarded and the invention pub- 
ished. 








HARRISBURG MODEL SCHOOL, 


There is a subject which, although it does not 
come within the control of this body, is one of great 
importance to the interests of education throughout 
the State, if it can be properly accomplished. An 
expression of opinion by this Association may per- 
haps do much towards introducing the measure to 
the attention of those who are alone able to put into 
execution, While we introduce this subject, we dis 
claim all intention of casting any censure or re- 
proach upon any one, or of doing that which would 
in any degree wound the feelings of the most sensi- 
tive. 

Premising thus, your committee suggests that 
this Association will recommend to the School Di- 
rectors of the borough of Harrisburg the expediency 
and necessity of establishing a system of Mopet 
Scuoots within its bounds. There aravarious rea- 
sons why we should be pleased to see such a school 
in this particularlocality. The first is that it would 
be of great local advantage. While this committee 
is not specially acquainted with the school system as 


it is seen in Harrisburg, they suppose it is not 





superior to many other places in the State or that 
superiority would have been generally known. Sup- 
posing that a great improvement can be made it 
would be for the special interest of Harrisburg to have 
it, in order that the teaching of her youth may be 
second to none. The second consideration is, that 
the influence of such schools at the Capital would 
be more widely extended and generally felt than if 
located in any city or town in the State. Strangers 
are drawn there from all parts: some on business, 
many for pleasure, Attracted by interest or 
curiosity they would visit a school of celebrity ;— 
then they would see and hear new things, and the 
ideas thus gained would be carried home and be 


‘turned to practical advantage. Such a school might 


be as a fountain whose pure and healthful influences 
would be carried to the remotest corners of the State ; 
—nourishing and strengthening, improving and mak- 
ing fruitful desert and uncultivated places. 

The third reason, and by no means the least which 
induces your committee to speak on this subject, 
is the influence such school would exert in order 
to secure good legislation in relation to schools. It 
is a fact that a majority of those who legislate con- 
cerning schools and school systems, however excel- 
lent they may bein other respects, are governed 
more by faith than sight. Not having had their at- 
tention specially directed to the subject of schools 
at home, it can not be expected that they could 
learn much, without special advantages, at the 
Capital. Now were such schools established, in a 
properly constructed house, furnished with all the 
necessary appliances to thorough instruction, and 
presided over by a man of ability and skill, it would 
give our legislators that special opportunity which 
most of them need, of seeing and judging for them- 
selves in relation to the value of what are called the 
modern improvements in schools and school teach- 
ing. When legislating on school matters, it would 
afford both amusement and instruction for the mem- 
bers to go as a body and see the operation of the 
Model School, understand by personal inspection 
its general working and its details, and then the 
would be far more competent to judge how far suc 
a system, or such improvements, might be applicable 
to the general condition of things in their own dis- 
tricts. There are other reasons which might be 
urged, but we think sufficient have been already 
offered. We therefore suggest that a resolution be 
passed in relation to this subject, introducing it of- 
ficially to the notice of the Directors of the borough 
of Harrisburg. 

There are other matters of interest and import- 
ance which your committee might mention, did the 
time permit. But we have already trespassed on 
the attention of the Association. 

With the hope that future efforts for improve- 
ment may meet the same success that has followed 
the past—that prudence, kindness and unanimity 
may characterize our deliberations—and with the 
earnest desire that we may all meet again to pro- 
mote the glorious cause—we submit our report. 

A. M. Gow, Chairman. 


APPENDIX NO. 1. 
Giving number of Meetings, Institutes, and Associations, re- 
ported from the School Journal for the year 1855. 


COUNTY. PLACE HELD. CLASS. DATE. DURAT’N 
Monroe co. Fennersville. Ass. Jan. Ist. 1 day. 
Centre co. Millheim. Ins. * o4a & 
Adams co. Mount Joy. Ass. “ 5th 1 * 
Chester co. Kennett Square. Ass. “ “ 1 & 
Bradford co. Towanda. Ass. “ “3 & 
Perry co, Bloomfield. Con. “ 12th. « 
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Lancaster co. Lancaster. Ass. Jan. 13th.| day. 
Clinton co. Salona. Ios. “ 15th2 * 
Erie co. Waterford. Con. “ 18th,2 
Beaver co. Beaver. Ins. “ 1lithl 
York co. York. Ins. “ 25th.1 “ 
Chester co. Cochranville. Ass.  27th.l * 
Montgomery co. Norristown. Ass. “3. 4 
Venango co. Neilsburg. Ass, Feb. 2d. 1 “ 
Greene co. Jefferson. _- - «© % 
Columbia co. Bioomsburg. Con. © 17th. * 
Adams co. Gettysburg. Ass. “ 12th.1 * 
Potter co. Coudersport. Con, © 17th.l 
Westmoreland co. Washington tp. Ass. “ 10th.1 “ 
Allegheny co. Ross tp. Ins. “ 15th.2 ¢ 
Potter co. Coudersport. Ins. “ 19th.1l & 
Lycoming co. Williamsport. Ass. “ 22d,.2 
Bradford co. Smithfield, Ass. Mar. 2d.1 ‘* 
Bedford co. Bedford. Con. “ 224.2 & 
Northampton co. Nazareth Hall. Ass. “  3d.1 
Chester co. West Chester. Con. “ 10th.1 “ 
Columbia co. Bloomsburg. Ass. “ 6d 
Wayne co. Mt. Pleasant. Ins. ‘“ 7th.l week 
“ 66 Salem. “s “¢ = 12th.3 days. 
Montour co. Danville. Con. © 15th.3 * 
Perry co. Bloomfield. Ins. “ 20th.4 
Bucks co. Doylestown. Con. © 2Q8th.l 
Washington co. Canonsburg. Ass. Apr. 23d.2 « 
Mercer co. Millcreek. Ass. “ 14th.! 6 
York co. Washgt’n Hall. Ins. “ 20th.2 “ 
Beaver co. Beaver. Ins. “ 19th.2 “ 
Lancaster co. Lancaster. Ass. “ 28th.l «“ 
Lebanon co. Lebanon. Ass. “ 26th.1 “ 
Washington co. Somerset. Ins. May 4th.1 « 
Susquehanna co. Gibson Hill. Ass. © 25th.1 “ 
Columbia co. Millville. Ass. “ 19th. 
Bucks co. Doylestown. Ins. June Ist.2 
Delaware co. Media. Ins. “ §8th.2 « 
Bucks co. Buckingham. Ins. © 30th.1 & 
Bradford co. Orwell Hill. Ass. July 8th.2 * 
Montgomery co. Norristown. Ins. Aug. 13th.5 *€ 
Perry co. Landisburg. Ass. Sep. 7th.1 
Chester co. West Chester. Ins. “ 15th.] week 
Mifflin co. Lewistown. Con. “ “ 4 day. 
Fayette co. Connellsville. Ass. ©“ 6th.2 * 
Clinton co. Lock Haven. Ins. ‘¢ 17th.3 &“ 
Montour co. Danville. Ins. “ 18th.1 
Bucks co. Centreville. Ins. “ Q9th.1 
Columbia co. Bloomsburg. Ass. “% “4 6 
Washington co. Washington. Ins. Oct. Ist.4 * 
Perry co. Bloomfield. Ins. Noy. 17th.l “ 
Butler co. Butler. Ins. “ 19th.3 * 
Lancaster co. Lancaster. Ass. ®* 17th. & 
Huntingdon co. Shirleysburg. Ass. “ 29th.2 
Columbia co. Millville. Ins. Dec. S8th.l “ 
Delaware co. Chester. Ins. Noy. 29th3 “ 
Huntingdon co. Tell tp. Ins. Dec. 14th.1 “ 
Lebanon co. Lebanon. Con, “ 15th.1l “ 
Northumberi’d co. Sunbury. Ins. “ 18th.2 * 
Dauphin co. Harrisburg. Con. Nov. 17th.l “ 
Bucks co. Doylestown. Ins. Sep. 19th.1 week 
Union & Snyder, Mifflinburg. Ins. Nov. 6th.4 days. 
Berks co. Reading. Ins. Oct. 31st.4 “ 
Cambria co. Ebensburg. Ins. “ 15th4 © 
Lawrence co. New Castle. Ins. Nov. 234.3 


The above list does not embrace all the meetings held in 





the Stuie, but only those whose proceedings were published 
in the Pennsylvania School Journal, from which the list has 
been taken. Had the County Superintendents complied with 
the re ,uest of the Asso-iation, and furnished the desired in- 
forma ion, 8 more complete statistical Table might have 
been presented. ‘Io those who acted in accordance with 
that request, we present our thanks. 


APPENDIX NO. 2. 
Papers having an *‘ Educational column.” 
i , i Washi ’ 
Washington Commonwealth, Washington, as ington co 


> 
Star of the North, Bloomsburg, Columbia co. 
Journal, Huntingdon, Huntingdon co. 
Citizen, Smethport, McKean co. 
Spirit of the Age, Meadville, Crawford co. 
Centre Democrat, Bellefonte, Centre co. 
Globe, Huntingdon, Huntingdon co. 








Register, Norristown, Montgomery co. 

Democratic Whig, Bellefonte, Centre co. 

Berks & Schuylkill Journal, Reading, Berks co. 

Jeffersonian, Stroudsburg, Monroe co. 

Bee, Strasburg, Lancaster co. 

Freeman, Bloomfield, Perry co. 

Highland Patriot, Coudersport, Potter co. 

Gazette, Lewistown, Mifflin co. 

Union, Wilkesbarre, Luzerne co. 

People’s Advocate, Bloomfield, Perry co. 

Westmoreland Intelligencer, Greensburg, Westmorel’d co 

Independent, Indiana, Indiana co. 

Young America, New Brighten, Beaver co. 

Independent Press, Williamsport, Lycoming co. 

Bradford Reporter, Towanda, Bradford co. 

American Citizen, Franklin, Venango co. 

Jeffersonian, West Chester, Chester co. 

Argus, Beaver, Beaver co. 

Mirror & News. Prospect, Butler co. 

Brownsville Clipper, Brownsville, Fayette co. 

Washington Reporter, Washington, Washington co. 

si Examiner, 6s “ 

It might perhaps be doing injustice to others, were we not 
to mention that the school reform has found earnest advo- 
cates in the Public Press all over the State, and that we 
have yet to hear of one Journal which has opposed the im- 
provement of the common school system. 





THE TEACHER AND HIS REWARD. 
BY MRS, M. E, MITCHELL. 


Nothing is more worthy of man’s undivided and 
earnest attentien, than the education of the immor- 
tal mind—the development of the human soul; and 
in point of real worth, no class of people stand high- 
er than successful, faithful Teachers—such as appre- 
ciate and love their high vocation, and make the 
welfare and prosperity of embryo man and woman 
who is placed under their charge, a matter of their 
own personal and immediate interest. 

I but give expression to a fact that will not be 
controverted, however, when I say, that every Teach- 
er who is so fortunate as to receive the commenda- 
tion of the school board, or to have his name para- 
ded in the public prints as a self-sacrificing and ex- 
cellent teacher, isnot such. Too many are actuated 
solely by the Almighty Dollar, and the invariable re- 
sult of their labors is superficial show. They con- 
tent themselves in ease, knowing that their wages 
are daily accumulating; and having taught their pu- 
pils a few songs, tables or statistics, with which, 
parrot-like they may entertain the visitors that 
chance to feel interest enough to impel them into 
the school-room, a false, hollow exhibition is pre- 
pared for the close of the term ,»y which the teach- 
er is to immortalize his name and win his claim to 
the appellation of a model Teacher. 

Now, with our mind’s eye, we view a truly model 
Teacher, and whatis his character? Bear with me, 
and I will describe, as I fancy we would find him, 
were we to visit his school, and listen to his his- 
tory. 

First, we will find the milk of human kindness 
abounding in his heart. An affectionate smile that 
will warm and cheer the youthful spirit, will ever 
welcome his pupils to his presence. A Teacher must 
from the very nature of his position, be kind-heart- 
ed, sensitive and affectionate ; and he who is not so, 
invades a sphere that never was designed for him, 
when he enters the school-room and assumes its con- 
trol. Placed in “loco parentis” for the time being, 
he should turn to every child with the kindness and 
affection of a real parent. The harsh, frigid, surly 
boar has no business among inaocent, tender-hearted 
little children ; better he were among the wild animals 
of the woods, than that by his example and manner 
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be permitted to destroy even one out-budding heart, 
and ruin by his own coldness, the up rising man.— 
Nothing has a greater influence on childhood than 
affection. The voice of kindness has subdued many 
a proud spirit, that harshness would have forever 
ruined—the voice of kindness has lulled to rest many 
an angry passion, and awakened joy and happiness 
in the heart where sadness and melancholy were 
wont to dwell. Children, it seems to me, are all kind, 
and I often wonder how one can dwell in the midst 
of fifty orsixty bounding, happy, youthful hearts, and 
never diffuse a smile upon them—never touch their 
little souls with the talisman of gentle words; but, 
austere, solemn and frowning, pass every hour as I 
have known some Teachers 4 Kindness is the 
sunshine of the soul, and is the sine qua non of a good 
Teacher. Possessed of true kindness, the govern- 
ment of children becomes comparatively easy ; your 
soul and theirs united by sympathy and by the con- 
trolling power of love, you can command obedience 
from all by a look. 

But we must not forget the model Teacher we are 
visiting, lest we should insult him. See! he does 
net change the exercises of the day, because we 
entered. There is no consternation on the part of 
Teacher or taught, upon our entrance as visitors, 
but this school is always prepared to receive compa- 
ny. The Teacher enters upon the performance of 
every school-room duty with earnestness and zeal— 
he is interested in the advancement of every pupil. 
He does not neglect the children of the poor and be- 
stow his attention on those of the wealthy; but in 
this school all are treated alike—the clergyman’s and 
the black-smith’s and even the Director's son, re- 
ceive no more attention than that little orphan boy 
in the corner. This Teacher is teaching because he 
loves the employment, and he finds his richest re- 
ward in the gratitude of the many youthful hearts 
he is permitted to make happy; and in years to come 
he will be doubly paid, when he sees his pupils in 
their manhood, pursuing the path of rectitude and 
honor, and perhaps fast climbing the ladder of im- 
mortal fame. 

The true Teacher sacrifices much, but gains far 
more. The miser’s hoards of gold can never be 
his, and if they were, paltry indeed would they be, 
when contrasted with the wealth of heart he gains, 
by performing so high and noble a duty. The satis- 
faction of mind that he enjoys could not be bought 
with all the gold of California,.or the diamonds of 
Golconda. e lies down at night with the sweet as- 
surance that many little hearts are throbbing with 
joy which some act of his prod~ed—that the teach 
er’s undissimulated praises are spoken and sung by 
honest, innocent hearts, around many firesides, and 
that a fountain of gratitude and prayer rises from 
them all for him. Oh! the reward of our model 
‘Teacher, is truly great, and his is to be envied above 
that of a king’s. 


The man that teaches because he Joves to, is a hap- 
py man indeed, and has it in his power to accom- 
plish a vast amount of good. It is his lot to unfold 
the germ of an immortal soul—to open the petals 
of the youthful mind, and warm it into the vigor 
of full bloom. It is his to mould the character of 
the future man and give him a tendency to useful- 
ness and fame. It is his to teach the children of his 


daily care, the nature of their being, the character 
and peculiarities of the world on which we live, and 
the philosophy of the universe of God that sur- 
rounds them. 

The mercenary, selfish Teacher who pursues the 





calling because he can do nothing else,—whose only 
object is to get his salary without earning it—how- 
ever little it may be—is worse than a drone in 
the human hive. Better far were he to be in indo- 
lence, supported by the industry of others, than that 
he should be permitted to davipeate the school- 
room, to trample underfoot the hopes of childhood, 
and blast the hearts that care would have nurtured 
into happiness and usefulness. His is an unpleasant 
task, and so it should be. He who sees no beauty 
in childhood should never assume the position of a 
Teacher. 

Childhood is a volume that should be well studied 
by the Teacher; he should understand its wants, 
know kow to add to its comforts; and be able to fa- 
cilitate its accumulation of knowledge. The Teach- 
er is an officer of the State. Lycurgus, the great La- 
cedemonian Law giver, first promulgated the truism, 
that minds were the property of the Government; 
and to become fully sensible of the importance of 
the Teacher’s office to the State, let us fora moment 
imagine that the Teachers were all to forsake the 
profession—that no one could be found to teach for 
many years to come—that, consequently, the child- 
ren would be permitted to grow up in ignorance— 
the State be weakened in every department, and all 
the evils of universal ignorance devastate our land 
and lead to the supression of civil government and 
the prevalence of anarchy and rebellion. 

The Teacher, then, has his reward in beholding 
the prosperity and respectability of our intelligent 
nation, occupying as it does, the pre-eminence over 
all others in point of genius, learning and literatare, 
moved by minds reared into greatness by the benign 
influence of our public schools extending all over 
the land, alike to the children of the poor and of the 
rich. 


It cannot be disputed that an assembly of the 
Teachers of Pennsylvania, exhibits more true Phi- 
lanthropists—more hearts warm with true interest 
for their fellow men, than any other convention of 
persons. They are cheerful, social and attractive, 
not the boors that many would suppose them to be, 
but educated and accomplished men,—men of noble 
souls, high minds and lofty aspirations. No class of 
people receives less justice at the hands of public 
opinion than the Teacher, Too many look upon him 
as a kind of prison superintendent—shut within 
doors to control their mischievous children, and 
keep them in subjection; while on the other hand, 
he is truly the guardian of our nation’s freedom—the 
purifier of our public morals, and the director of 
popular sentiment. Under his care the youthfal 
mind often receives its first impressions ; and ideas 
eon move a State are often brought into life by 

im. 

The Teacher (and I assert it confidently) holds in 
his hands the destiny of our proud A= glorious 
Republic. An ignorant people cannot sustain a 
free government. They become the tools of artful 
and designing politicians; corruption enters our 
ballot boxes, and the liberties we prize so highly 
are placed in the hands of men who use their power 
for their own aggrandizement, regardless of the pub- 
lie weal. Rome, in her palmy days, could boast of 
an intelligent people; but when ignorance crept 
abroad and superstition bound the nation in galling 
fetters, the nation began to totter, and soon we 
read of what it once was, but is no more. When 
ignorance binds the human mind, it takes from it 
every capacity for discerning its own dearest inte- 
rests, and writes upon the wall of human freedom 
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mene, mene, tekel, upharsin, the pure elements of Re- 
—s which had been planted in the hearts 

y educated fathers die —- and one by one the 
bright stars of prosperity fade from the horizon, un- 
til the last ¢ of light is gone and under the yoke 
of a tyrant, the weeping sons of man eke out a 
miserable existence. On the other hand an educated 
mind cannot be enslaved—conscious of its own inde- 
pendence, it will rise in proud resistance and cast 
off the chains that would bind it insubjection. En- 
slave an educated mind! As soon may you bind 
the wings of light, or stay the swelling, rushing 
river in its onward course. 

Cannot the educator then, look forward into the 
future and behold the good his work cannot fail to 
accomplish? Cannot he see, in anticipation, the 
children of his care, when grown to manhood, re- 
joicing in freedom of mind aud thought—the spell 
of which no tyrant can destroy ; and in his soul say 
“T have my reward.” When old age comes upon 
him, and he casts his eyes around and beholds his 
scholars occupying positions of usefulness and emi- 
nence, that satisfaction that comes over him is sweet 
and lasting; and when he meets them, their warm 

p of friendship will send a thrill of delight thro’ 

is enraptured soul, and he can say “although gold 

I have none, yet if I had millions, I would give it 
all for what I now enjoy.” 

The celebrated Dr. Abbott, after many years 
of indefatigable labor in Exeter Academy, gave no- 
tice that he was about to retire from the position 
he had so long occupied ; he found his pupils flock- 
ing to the scenes of their early youth, to pay tribute 
to their venerable Father;—among whom were Lewis 
Cass, Levi Woodbury, Daniel Webster and others 
upon whom the eyes of the nation were turned with 
admiration. Who can describe his feelings ? When 
he arose to deliver his valedictory, and his eyes fell 
upon those he had loved as his pupils in years long 
since gone by, he was subdued with profound feelings 
and, melted into tears, sank speechless to his seat! 
Who can say that this good old man was not re- 
warded for his labors ? 

But this is pre-eminently an age of progress, and 
the Teacher, if he would enjoy his reward, must 
make himself worthy of it. If he contents himself 
to mope along on the old Fogy track of forty years 
ago, while the wheels of improvement are whistling 
by him, one after another, in quick succession, and 
the passengers who are borne upon them cry onward! 
onward !—he must not complain if he is run over 
and crushed in the dust, where he will be unnoticed 
and be forever forgotten. 

The community has a deep interest in the whole- 
some condition of our public schools. If the pro- 
fession of teaching becomes degraded, and igno- 
rance and unskillfulness find their way into our tem- 
oie of learning, the character of a nation is hum- 

led, and the rights and liberties of a people ren- 
dered insecure. The theory of teaching should be 
taught as a distinct science; and its practice be 
ee as a separate profession. It requires care- 

ul and attentive study of human nature to become 
acquainted with the one, and firm, indomitable ener- 

, industry and patience, to master the labors of 
the other. 

Those who can content themselves in the elements 
of the profession, and keep no pace with cee. 
work endless mischief, and are unworthy of the true 
Teacher’s reward. We may appropriately apply to 
the science of teaching, the following language of Sir 
William Blackstone, when speaking of the science 
of legislation:—“ Indeed, it is perfectly amazing, 





that there should be no other state of life, no other 
occupation, art or science, in which some method of 
instruction is not looked upon as requisite, except 
—_ the science of teaching, the noblest and most 
difficult of any.” Apprenticeships are held necessa- 
ry to almost every art, commercial or mechanical ; 
a long course of reading and study must form the 
Divine, the Physician, and the practical Professors 
of the Laws, But almost every man thinks himself 
born a school Teacher. Happily, however, a change 
of public opinion on this subject is fast taking place 
in our happy country. The demand for good Teach- 
ers is rapidly spreading, and it is taking its rank 
among the dignified and respectable professions of 
the age. 

Many useful auxiliaries are being called into ser- 
vice, and numerous facilities are already afforded for 
the professional training of teachers. We hope the 
day is not far distant when a Diploma will be as ne- 
cessary to him who would enter the school room, as 
to the Physician, Lawyer, or Divine. 

Then will our nation be the guiding light in the lit- 
erary firmament, and a solid foundation will be laid 
fora truly Republican Government. Vice and su- 
perstition will be driven away, and men be more like 
Gods. 

Let Teachers, then, continue in the laudable work 
of purifying and elevating their honorable profession: 
Let them aid in the promotion of every educational 
interest—both by word and work. Our educational 
system is fast rising in symmetry and beauty toward 
perfection, and the Teachers of Pennsylvania have 
become a body of so much respectability and influ- 
ence, that the whole work, as it were, is placed in 
their hands. By their own united efforts they may 
sway popular sentiment, elevate their calling, rear 
up edifices of learning, and advance the universal 
good of mankind. May it so eventuate. 

Bellefonte, Centre Co., Pa. 





BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF THE LATE JOHN H. 
BROWN. 


Itis a good and useful act, to look back ou the 
records of the past, and draw from the lives of those 
who have preceded us, lessons of wisdom. 

Such a view is not only retrospective but progres- 
sive, for though our natural feelings mourn the loss 
of departed friends, reason and religion teachers to 
look upwards to their bright examples and their shi- 
ning lives, which have left a mark ineffaceable and 
immortal. The s.arrior may dazzle with the splen- 
dor of his achievements, and the statesman with the 
beauty of bis eloquence, but the impressions fade 
like the vanishing rainbow, and melt forever into 
nothingness. But good deeds are imperishable, and 
more true glory is achieved by the self-denying de- 
voted instructor of youth, than in all the splendid 
victories of a Ceasar or Napoleon. 

The seed sown by a good education will not per- 
ish in one short generation, for it is sown broadcast 
and will extend its blessings to mighty nations, and to 
the latest syllable of recorded time. The seed thus 
sown will, by the blessings of Heaven, spring up into 
a great tree, perennial and uafading, dispensing its 
shade, its shelter and its fruit to countless multi- 
tudes. : 

Our late respected associate has left a good name 
and spotless reputation, He has bequeathed to us 
his bright example, as a rich legacy, and made us 
the heirs of the remembrance of virtues richer than 
the mines of Golconda or the gold of Ophir. Such 
was the character of our lamented fellow-member, 
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whose biographical memoir, prepared at the request 
of our late meeting, is now presented. 

John Horace Brown, the second son of Mr. Tho. 
Brown, was born on the 20th of November, 1802, in 
Cayuga county, New York. His father was an in- 
dustrious farmer, much respected by his neighbors, 
for the honesty of his dealings and the integrity of 
his character. He, however, like many of our estima- 
ble countrymen, had not learned to appreciate the 
blessings of a liberal education, and held the doc- 
trine, that reading, writing and the simplified ele- 
ments of arithmetic, were sufficient for the sons of 
farmers, or for the ordinary pursuits of bnsiness.— 
Living also in a settlement but recently redeemed 
from the wilderness of nature, educational advanta- 
ges were very limited, and our friend and his broth- 
ers had but little opportunity of acquaintance with 
the School House. 

At the early age of five years he received an in- 
jury producing a physical disability lasting through 
life. In playing, he fell from the uppermost rail of 
a fence, dislocating his right shoulder. Surgical aid 
could not be obtained, and as a consequence, he 
carried a shortened arm and almost uselsss hand, 
throughout the remainder of his earthly pilgrimage. 
There can be no doubt that a direction was given to 
his character and future pursuits by this accideut.— 
It has frequently happened that the loss of a limb, 
abridging for a season the pertod of youthful enjoy- 
ments, has led to the most persevering study, and to 
literary acquirements. Vhether this was our 
friend’s case or not, I am unable to determine.— 
Whether he would have devoted the whole energies 
of his mind to the acquisition of knowledge, it is 
impossible to say. But leaving conjecture and 


speculation, we come to facts, the only legitimate 


province of the biographer. At an early period he 
was noted for his love of study, and, as acknowledged 
by a contemporary, “ always had a book in his hand.” 
In consequence of the loss of his right arm, he was 
unfitted for farm labor, and, therefore had more lei- 
sure time than his brothers. This time he employed 
altogether in study, in acquiring the elementary 
branches taught in the humble log school house 
nearest his home. 

He has often said, in recalling the past, “I was so 
determined to learn, that I studied by the light of 
the kitchen wood fire, when too cold or too dark in 
my own bedroom.” He was very anxious to com- 
mence writing at school, but his teacher thought it 
useless to try with his left hand. Nothing discour- 
aged, however, he sold a pen-knife which he pos- 
sessed, and bought paper and procured pens, and 
alone and unassi:ted, persevered, until he produced 
a better specimen of penmanship than the majority 
of the pupils, much to the surprise of the teacher, 
who then persuaded his father to let him proceed in 
his studies. His love of study was the subject of 
common remark among the neighbors, who predict- 
ed his future calling, and said “ John, ate some 
day be a great schoolmaster.” How these rustic 
predictions have been fulfilled, and how truly the 
“child became the father of the man,” we his con- 
temporaries in the school room well know. The 
Directors of his school have appreciated them, and 
his numerous pupils have realized them in their 
length and breadth and fullness, 

When John was about ten years old, his father 
removed with his family to Cumberland county, New 
Jersey, and here our friend, at the age of 16 years, 
commenced his q@areer asa teacher, taking charge of 
a school for small children during the summer ses- 





sion. With the money thus obtained, he went the 
following winter to school asa pupil, and this course 
he continued until he was eighteen years old, when 
he left home, for the first time, to take charge of a 
school in Salem county, which he conducted to the 
entire satisfaction of his employers. When about 
twenty years old, he moved to Philadelphia and en- 
tered on his career as a city teacher. His first essa 
was in the District of Southwark in a private seheal, 
which required all his energy and activity to conduct, 
as it had been much neglected, and its pupils in a 
sad state of disorder. But Mr. Brown succeeded in 
establishing order and discipline, and, while promo- 
ting the intellectual advancement of his pupils, 
himself took rank with our best teachers. 

After teaching for several years in Philadelphia, 
he went to Mount Joy, Lancaster conunty, in this 
State, and became the Principal of a Boarding 
School for young gentlemen, with whom he assidu- 
ously labored for a period of five years. In the year 
1844, he left Mount Joy, and removed to Gettysburg, 
Pa., and was professionally ey there until 
April, 1845, when he was elected Principal of the 
Zane Street Grammar School, Philadelphia. A 
short time previous to his eleetion, he received the 
degree of Master of Arts from the Gettysburg col- 
lege. 
Never was a degree conferred on one more deser- 
ving of literary honors. If patience, perseverance, 
and indomitable energy are entitled to reward, this 
honor was rightly bestowed, and reflected much 
credit on the discrimination of the learned faculty. 

To the new sphere of action towhich he was now 
called, he brought the vigor of his intellect and the 
untiring activity which characterized his profession- 
al labors. He was eminently successful in preparing 
his pupils for the active pursuits of commercial bu- 
siness, and particularly in his mode of imparting a 
knowledge of the principles and practice of Arith- 
metic. During the 10) ears our lamented friend and 
fellow-member occupied the position of Principal of 
the Zane Street School, his reputation was steadily 
increasing, and the names of the Zane Street School 
and its talented Principal occupy proud positions 
in our educational annals. 

Besides his school duties, he van | engaged in 
any enterprise calculated to elevate the dignity of 
the profession, and extend the Teacher's usefulness. 
He was one of the chief promoters in establishing 
the “ Association of Principals of Public Schools” 
in this city, and officiated as President during the 
first two years ef its existence. He was one of the 
first who responded to the call for the Convention 
of Teachers and friends of Education, who met at 
Harrisburg, in December, 1852, and organized our 
present Association. He was elected President at 
that meeting, and officiated in that capacity at the 
meeting held in a August, 1853, and in the 
city of Lancaster the following December. At the 
time of his decease he was a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. For several years our friend occu- 
pied the station of elder in the Presbyterian Church 
of which he was a member, and Superintendent of 
the Sabbath School. It is almost needless to say, 
that he filled all these stations with dignity, with 
propriety and with fidelity. Huis aim was to be as 
useful as possible, and in every way to promote the 
moral, intellectual and religious culture of all who 
came within the sphere of his influence. Generally 
in the possession of good health, of careful and ab- 
stemious habits, his friendsand contemporaries look- 
ed forward to many years of active duty. 
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But Divine Providence willed it otherwise, and 
the sickness which withdrew him for a few brief days 
from the labors of the school room, terminated, fa- 
tally. On the 6th of March, 1855, this good man, 
true friend, and accomplished teacher, closed his 
earthly labors, and departed this fleeting and uncer- 
tain life to enter on the enjoyments, as there is eve- 
ry reason to believe, of “an inheritance, undefiled, 
incorruptible, and which fadeth not away.” Several 
series of resolutions expressive of the loss sustained 
by the community, were adopted, among which I sub- 
join the following, emanating from the Sectional 
Board of Directors, and as expressive of the feelings 
of all who knew him: 

ZANE Street Pusiic ge 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MArcH 7, 1855. 

Ata Meeting of the Board of Directors of the Public 
Schools of the Ninth Section, the following Preamble and Reso- 
lutions were adopted, to wit: 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to remove by 
death, Joun H. Brown, Esq., long known and respected as 
the able and efficient Principal of the Zane Street Boy’s 
Grammar School ; and whereas, this Board deeply feel the 
suddeness of this afflictive dispensation, and the great Joss 
our schools have suffered in the removal by death of so 
faithful and excellent a teacher, whose skill and devotion 
were unsurpassed in his course of instruction: The Public 
Schooi System has herein lost one of its brightest ornaments 
and the community, an amiable and meritorious citizen, 
whose whole energies, for many years past, were devoted to 
the moral and intellectual cultivation of the youth of this 
city ; therefore, 

Resolved, That, in token of our feelings at this solemn 
event, and as an evidence of the great loss the schools un- 
der our charge have experienced in the decease of J. H. 
Brown, Esq., the schools of the Ninth Section be closed 
until Monday, 12th inst,; that this Board attend his funeral 
in a body ; and that we hereby express our approbation of 
his merits a8 a teacher, his gentleness, forbearance and ur- 
banity as a gentleman, and the sincerity and purety of his 
life as a Christian. 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed to ex- 
press to his widow and bereaved family the sympathy of this 
Board, under a dispensation that deprives them of a hus- 
band, father and friend. 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be published 
in the daily newspapers, and a copy sent to the Board of 
Contrullers and each Sectional Board. 

In the retrospect of the whole life and character 
of the late John H. Brown, | have found neither 
spot nor blemish. Like all of mortal mould, there 
were no doubt, faults and failures, but they have not 
been in his case of so glaring a kind, as to stand out 
in bold relief on the face of a life devoted to useful- 
ness. It is, therefore, peculiarly gratifying to me, 
to stand before you, not as an apologist for error, 
for crime, nor even for youthful indiscretion. The 
testimony of one who knew him from infancy to man- 
hood, is, that John, unlike many other boys and 
young men, had no faults, no vices ; his companions 
were books, his vacations study, his whole aim men- 
tal improvement. But though a laborious student, 
he was not morose, nor abstracted: not forgetful of 
social ties, nor of the obligatious of courtesy and 
good fellowship. To his associates he was always 
kind, and his intercourse with them was of the most 
pleasing character. Cheerful, lively, and often face- 
tious, full of pleasing recollections, or interesting an- 
ecdotes, his conversational powers always delighted. 
He was witty without malice, learned without ped- 
antry, satirical without severity. He was successful 
in conveying thoughts in writing, but peculiarly hap- 

in expressing himself in an impromptu manner. 
Hie made no set, tiresome speeches, but his brief re- 
marks were always to the purpose, and invariably 
pleased his auditors. The following passage is 
quoted from his closing remarks made at our last an- 
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nual meeting. It isone that commends itself to our 
attention as both admonitory and prophetic: 

“ Teachers! have you reflected that this State, of 
which we all are so proud, is soon to pass, with all 
its political influence, its wealth and improvements, 
into the hands of those who are now under your 
care, whose habits, thoughts and actions, will be very 
much such as you willform them? How important, 
then, that you give diligent heed to your teaching. 
Soon, very soon, we who are now co-laborers, will 
be called, one by one, to render our account to 
God, before whom teachers and taught will stand 
alike in solemn judgment.” 

Such was the parting counsel and almost the last 
words of our friend to the members of this body, in 
their associated capacity, May their solemn import 
be remembered and cherished by us all. 

I have now concluded this brief biographic me- 
moir of our departed fellow member. His life and 
character are placed before you, furnishing instruc- 
tive lessons, and teaching that “ the battle is not al- 
ways to the strong,” but to the patient the perseve- 
ring and the resolute. 

To each and to all is addressed the Divine admo- 
nition, “ Go, and do thou likewise.” 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE MORAL FACULTIES. 
On the Developments of the Moral Faculties. 


Several preliminaries must be settled, before ap 
proaching the main question involved in the subject 
submitted to your Committee. 

Among the topics, suggested by the Executive 
Committee to the Association, in conjunction with: 
the one before us, was that of “The Development 
of the Religious Faculties ;” and while the intimate 
relation existing between the Moral Faculties and 
Religious Faculties, will require that the line of 
discussion respecting the development of the former 
must be necessarily quite similar to that respecting 
the development of the latter, the committee must 
have conceived such a difference to exist between 
them, as to call for their separate consideration. 

There is, doubtless, a technical difference. A 
man may be moral without being religious ; but the 
proposition reversed would involve an absurdity — 
Religion, says Dr. Webster, “as distinct from vir- 
tue or morality, consists in the performance of the 
duties we owe directly to God, from a principle of 
obedience to his will;” and the word moral, he also 
defines “ to denote something which respects the con- 
duct of men, and their relationsas social beings, 
whose actions have a bearing on each other’s rights 
and happiness, and are therefore right or wrong, 
virtuous or vicious.” ‘The duty enjoined by religion 
we take to be expressed in the first, great New Tes- 
tament commandment: “ Thou shalt love the Lord, 
thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind ;” and that of morality in the 
second: -* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The province of your Committee, then, is, eschew- 
ing all theological questi8ns, to consider the modes 
of developing the mental faculties which give rise to 
social duties—the duties of man to man, either con- 
sidered as an individual or as a member in society. 

Man is designed by his Creator to fulfil a high 
and noble destiny. He comes into the world weak 
and helpless, physically ; ignorant and feeble. intel- 
lectually ; and morally, incapable of distinguishing 
right from wrong. In order to complete that desti- 
ny—to accomplish the end of his being, these weak 
organs must ue made strong and vigorous; these dor 
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mant mental and moral powers be awakened, un- 
folded and trained. Hence, arises the necessity of 
education ; and its object is, to educate or develop 
the whole nature of man; or, more definitely, it is 
to strengthen our bodily powers and preserve their 
healthy activity, to instruct and invigorate our in- 
tellectual, moral,and religious faculties, and to form 
and train our manners and habits. 

The actions of man in every age of the world and 
in all conditions of society, exhibit the fact that he 
possesses a sense of moral obligation—that he knows 
that there are some things which onght to be 
done ; and, others which ought not to be done ; 
thus proving that moral faculties, giving rise 
to this feeling, are a part of his nature. If so, they 
require development, and the duty, assigned us, is 
to investigate the means and methods. 

Very many practical educators seem to have either 
mistaken the idea of education, considered that the 
development of the moral faculties formed no part 
of their duty, or supposed them incapable or unwor- 
thy of culture. In colleges and academies, prizes 
reward the labor of the successful student of mathe- 
matics, and honors are showered upon him who has 
surpassed his fellows in Latin and Greek; but the 

oung man who has nothing of which to boast but 
his goodness of heart and his faithfulness to princi- 
ple, receives few favors and little attention. He is, 
too often, considered weak-minded, and a fit subject 
upon whom his less scrupulous classmates may law- 
fully exhaust their sharpest wit and keenest ridicule. 
Public opinion sets great value upon intellectual 
culture, and the chief places of public trust and pub- 
lic favor are freely open to .those sufficiently fortu- 
nate to have obtained it. Our great men are great 
intellectually, but not always, it is painful to say, 
morally great. Moral greatness is not an essential 
ingredient of his character who, in the world’s esti- 
mation, is called a great man. ‘This being the esti- 
mate set upon brilliant talent and well-developed 
intellect, and the manner in which their possessor is 
rewarded, it is not strange, that most of our young 
men are dazzled by the prize, and spend all their 
strength in efforts to obtain it; nor, is it more 
strange, considering the circumstances of their edu- 
cation, that so few are willing to brave that public 
opinion, by which, such as are true to principle and 
spend their lives in doing disinterested good, are 
consigned to comparative obscurity. Schools of 
every grade, quickly alive to similar influences,arrange 
their course of study, with a view, in this respect, to 
secure the popular favor. ‘I'rue, professedly, most 
of them impart moral instruction ; but the methods 
are generally vague, indirect and ill-defined, and the 
time, thus employed, much too limited to effect the 
object. In a word, it cannot be doubted that the 
priucipa’ strength of our institutions of learning is 
and has been devoted to the education of the intel- 
leet, 
that the public standard of morals is low, there is 
tou little regard to principle among men, selfishness 
is the ruling motive in society, and vice and crime 
run riot through the land.e 


We would not be understood to undervalue the 
culture of the intellectual powers. We would not 
even claim, as some writers on this subject have 
claimed, that their culture has no tendency to pre- 
veut crime ; but seriously and earnestly we do say, 
and history verifies the fact, that Righly developed 
intellect is no sufficient guaranty that the heart is pure, 
or that the life will be upright. 


‘The subject of moral instruction is, therefore, of 


The consequence is, as might be expected, | P 





transcendant importance, and we approach its dis- 
eussion, conscious of its difficulties, and distrustful 
of re abilities, but anxious to render it practically 
useful. 


Two propositions meet us at the threshold, to 
which we desire assent : 


1. The mind must know before it can act correctly: 
and, hence, in the order of time, the intellectual powers 
must be awakened and somewhat strengthened, before 
moral lessons will lead to well-directed moral conduct. 


2. Aninculcation of moral facts, or an acquaintance 
with moral truths, does not of itself imply moral culture. 


By the first proposition, it is not meant, that the 
moral faculties may not be cultivated, while the in- 
tellectual powers remain dormant, for the reverse 
of this is true; but it is meant, that, unaccompanied 
by an enlightened intellect, the conscience is as lia- 
ble to decide wrong as right. Conscience is the judge, 
but it can only form a correct judgment when the in- 
tellect furnishes the evidence. Examples are not 
wanting. ‘The Hindoo mother plunges her dearly 
loved infant into the waters of the Ganges and suf- 
fers it to perish, or she mounts the funeral pile of 
her deceased husband to be burned alive with his 
dead body, and her conscience is satisfied; whole 
nations have thought it right to offer humane sacri- 
fices to propitiate their bloody idols; and conscien- 
tious men, in civilized countries, have put innocent 
persons to death for witchcraft and other imaginar 
crimes. The defect in human character of whic 
these are examples, arises not so much from an im- 
rerfect sense of moral obligation, as from unenlight- 
ened intellect. All superstition and religious fana- 
ticism have their explanation in the same unbalanced 
training of the human mind. In the work of con- 
verting heather nations, missionaries have found it 
necessa'y to establish schools and teach, before a 
sure basis could be had, or safe progress made, in 
the propagation of religious and moral truth. It is 
a principle, therefore, in the process of developing 
the moral faculties, that they should receive no dis- 
proportioned stimulus, but as ability to think and 
reason is gained, they should expand naturally and 
in harmony with the other mental powers. 


As to the second proposition : a man may reason 
well about religion, may be well acquainted with the 
Scriptures and the various church creeds and dog- 
mas; or he may be able to solve abstruse ethical 
problems, and explain man’s social relations, and his 
resulting duties, and yet be himself neither religious 
nor moral; just as another may have a profound 
knowledge of mechanics and at the same time be 
unable to construct the simplest piece of machinery, 
or of dietetics without the sensation of hunger. 


Reasoning upon ethics willimprove the reasoning 
owers, committing Scriptural facts or catechisms, 
will strengthen the memory, but neither may reach the 
moral feelings. Both involve intellectual processes 
and supply the mind with important principles and 
facts, essential as the first step towards the develop- 
ment of the moral faculties ; but while purely intel- 
lectual, this is the only aid they ean furnish in that 
important work. Improving the reasoning powers 
no more cultivates the conscience than it cultivates 
the taste, and strengthening the memory no more 
swells the heart with love than it invigorates the 
muscles. Nor does it in the least matter, as to the 
character of the subject about which the reason is 
employed, or the facts stored up inthe memory ; un- 
less the moral feelings be reached and exercised, they 
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cannot be developed. The power to love is increased 
only by loving, the power to discriminate between 
tight and wrong and the desire to do right, grow 
stronger only by their legitimate exercise. 

If this principle be true, it is feared that much of 
the so-called moral instruction given in our schools 
has failed to reach the desired object ; or, in the lan- 
guage of Bishop Potter, “too much faith is apt to 
be reposed in the mere name and form of it, when 
the spirit is wanting; and hence that hopes are ex- 
cited by the bare circumstance that children are in 
attendance at a Sunday-school, or are members of a 
Bible or catechetical class, or by the fact that 
the Bible and other religious books are used in 
schools, which hopes prove, in the end, to be utter- 
ly fallacious.” 

The training of the moral faculties must be some- 
thing more than a mere form—a routine of lessons. 
These, if of a proper kind, are indispensable, but 
reach not far enough. The feelings must be touch- 
ed; there must be earnest heart-culture. 

If, from the preceding reasoning it appear that 
the moral sense must be furnished with necessary 
data in order to arrive at a correct decision, and that 
no amount of knowledge, of what character soever, 
can secure moral excellence, we are in a condition 
to take another step in our investigation. 


This discussion has particular reference to the 
mode of developing the moral faculties in school; 
and not the least importaht question connected with 
the subject, is, the relation the pupils should sustain 
to the teacher, in order to profit most by the moral 
instruction he may deem it best to impart. 


The farmer finds it necessary to prepare his land 
for sowing, before he commits the seed to the earth; 
the artist, to have an appropriate ground-work for 
his picture before he ventures to delineate it upon 
the canvass ; so, a teacher must prepare the way— 
open up the minds of his pupils, for the reception of 
the truths he would inculcate and the impressions 
he would make. 

To this end: 

Ist. The pupils must lend a willing obedience to the 
teacher. If there exist not in a school a spirit of 
obedience to the teacher’s will, all his efforts to make 
a healthy moral impression will be unavailing. As 
well might it be expected that an angry man would 
sing sweet, happy songs while his anger lasted, or 
one, bowed with grief, take pleasure in what is gay, 
lively or cheerful. All antagonistic feelings between 
teacher and pupils must be first removed ; and, with 
expecting countenances and open hearts, they should 
receive his words, as he speaks of duty, kindness 
and love. 

2d. They must have confidence in him. ‘The hearts 
of children are trusting, and they instinctively look 
upon their teacher as almost incapable of error.— 
They see how easily he can master what seems to 
them insurmountable difficulties; they are accus- 
tomed to ask his advice and receive his assistance; 
and they look up to him with veneration, and place 
implicit trust in his words. This confidence is not 
confined to what the teacher says and does in the 
school room, but follows him to the play ground.— 
In our mind’s eye, we see groups of happy, open 
hearted children, upon whom the selfish world has 
not laid its blasting hand, seated at noon-time, un- 


- der the shade of an ancient forest tree, around their 


beloved teacher. He is speaking to them. Their 
almost breathless attention bespeaks their interest 
in his utterances, and the delight pictured on their 





countenances tells more eloquently than words, the 
impression he is leaving on their hearts. The teach- 
er may have such conferences daily, and would to 
heaven, he could rightly improve them, and leave no 
stain on the trusting heart of youth. But without 
such confidence in their teacher, he can enjoy no 
such golden opportunities for doing them good; 
and should he prove unworthy, and forfeit it, he may 
leave blight upon their confiding spirits that 
years will not efface. 

3d. They must love him. Pupils may obey their 
teacher—may have confidence in his justice and abili- 
ty, and still not love him. Ability to govern, good 
scholarship, and skill to impart knowledge and edu- 
cate mind, are essential requisites in a teacher who 
would train the intellectual powers; and, for that 
purpose, they may be sufficient; but for him who 
would properly develop the moral faculties, it is ne- 
cessary that he shall superadd to these qualifications, 
a large and loving heart. Can he enter into the 
feelings of young, trusting natures, whose manners 
are stiff, formal and forbidding? Can he enkindle 
love in other bosoms whose own heart is ice? Can 
he cause warm, gushing affection to go out to all 
mankind and up to the good Creator, who has him- 
self never experienced such feelings? If not, then, 
mutual love must exist between teacher and pupils, 
before the latter can receive that full moral culture 
which their nature so much requires. 

The necessity of obedience, trust and affection on 
the part of the pupils towards their teacher, in order 
that the work of moral instruction may be properly 
commenced, having been shown, we may now consid- 
er the means by which it can be successfully prose- 
cuted. 

The mind can be morally affected in three ways : 
Ist. By the objects with which it may be surrounded. 
and the circumstances in which it may be placed. 2nd 
By direct precept ; and 3d, By example. 

1, That the mind is morally affected by surround- 
ing objects and circumstances, is proved by the lives 
of individuals and the past history and present con- 
dition of nations. The people of mountainous coun- 
tries differ materially from those that inhabit plains; 
and such as have their abode on the sea-coast, from 
those that live inland. The physical, intellectual 
and moral differences in the inhabitants of the earth, 
attributable to climate, are exhibited on a grand 
scale. The excessive heat of the torrid zone enfeebles 
man, and its regular climate and the exuberant na- 
ture of its spontaneous productions, call forth so 
little effort to procure the necessaries of life, that 
his intellectual and moral powers remain compara- 
tively inactive. In the frozen regions, by dint of 
hard toil and persevering industry, only, are the in- 
habitants able to provide for their support. The 
incessant struggle in which they are engaged with 
the rigors of the climate and the unproductiveness 
of the soil, render high intellectual and moral cul- 
ture almost impossible. It is only in the more favo- 
rably situated temperate climates, that the higher 
faculties of our nature a&sume free scope for devel- 
opment. Circumstances of soil and climate incite “ 
them to vigorous activity, and the generous reward 
of such exertion permits time for their due cultiva- 
tion. If nations are thus-affected, it must be that 
similar influences will affect,in a similar manner, the 
individuals of whom they are composed ; less wide- 
ly contrasted circumstances, of course, producing- 
less perceptible differences in the result. 


It has been said that “man is the creature of circum 
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stances,” It is, ina good degree, true ; and, perhaps, 
we undervalue the quiet, gradual, but sure teachings 
of surrounding objects, and attribute too much to our 
own active exertions in the business of education.— 
The mind of a child gathers instruction through 
every sense. It meets or sees no object that does 
not leave an impression. As it plays with its asso- 
ciates, as it walks through the fields or along the 
street, as with eager curiosity it explores the factory 
or the workshop, as it watches the countenances and 
sees the actions of these with whom it comes in con- 
tact, everywhere and perpetually are lessons of mix- 
ed good and evil learned. 


Alone with nature, and her teachings would prove 
salutary. The majestic river, the towering moun- 
tain, the beautiful cascade, the grand old ocean, re- 
fine and elevate the soul, Pleasant groves, rich 
meadows, singing birds, and sweet flowers lure the 
mind from low and debasing thoughts and fill it with 
images of purity. Even the wild Indian, who climbs 
the mountain summit to witness the setting sun, be- 
comes a better wan as its glories break full upon him, 
and he breathes a rude prayertothe Great Spirit that 
created it. 

In moral education, therefore, it is well to sur- 
round the young with objeets that will excite the 
purest emotions, and remove them from all contact 
wit what would have a tendency to suggest improper 
thoughts. Hence, with this view, great attention 
should be paid to the location and construction ot 
school-houses, and the arrangement of school- 
grounds. The location of a school-house should be 
both healthy and beautiful. Its farniture should be 
neat and made with taste, appropriate pictures might 
adorn the walls, and all should be kept clean and in 
good repair. The grounds should be so arranged, 
and so ornamented as to refine the feelings and 
cultivate the taste. Shade, shrubbery and flowers 
should addall theirattractions and make the school- 
house a pleasant place of resort—a spot in which 
not ouly moral instruction might be given, but in 
which moral feeling must be awakened and moral 
duty suggested. 


But apart from their silent effect, an exhibition 
of the evidences of design and goodness in the ere- 
ation, in the hands of a competent teacher, may be 
made to excite feelings of gratitude to the Great 
Giver and fill the beart with bumility and love. 
Who can understandingly coutemplate the earth 
with its well peraecmenes seas and continents, its 
capability of proc ucing all that can minister to the 
necessities or pleasures of life, or the heavenly bod- 
ies as they harmoniously move onward in their ma- 
jestie orbits, the suns to dispense light and heat to 
cireumvolving worlds, and those worlds, the well 
appointed abodes of such multitudes of beings as 
tiat no imagination can conceive the number, and 
not grow sick of the vanity and immorality which 
characterise society ; and, while admiring the infi- 
nite wisdom of the Great Creating Power, long 
for a better and a holier life? A leaf, a flower, 
a seed, a pebble, an insect may be made to teach 
important moral lessons. All created things bear 
striking evidence of their Creator’s Wisdom and 
beneficence, and their contemplation must be bene- 
ficial. A teacher, therefore, who cultivates a taste 
for the study of natural objects, es arate out their 
beauty and explains the design in their formation, 
if not directly inculeating moral truth, is certainly 
awakening moral feeling. He should accompany 
his pupils to the fields, the woods, the meadows, the 








neighboring quarry, the river's bank or the ocean's 
shore, and there, with nature in her own domain, 
and little minds thirsting for knowledge, and hearts 
open to the reception of moral impressions, he could 
wean them from the low, the bad, the degrading, and 
teach them to delight in the true, the good, the 
beautiful. 

2d. The mind can be morally affected by direct pre- 
cept. A moral action involves on the part of the 
individual thus acting, three things: Ist, 7o know ; 
2nd. To feel, and 3d. 7o act, Take an example: 
Our neighbor is sick and needs assistance. We must 
first know the fact of his sickness and the provision 
of the moral law which makes it our duty to admin- 
ister to his wants; then, we must feel the obligation 
resting upon us: and, finally, we must do the act of 
kindness required at our hand; and we have dis- 
charged onr moral duty and are the better for it,— 
But we might deny the obligation ; or intellectually 
wlmitting that, we might have no real heartfelt in- 
terest in the matter; or acknowledging the one and 
feeling the other, we might still refuse to act,—in 
either case, rendering the moral action incomplete. 
In teaching morals, therefore, it is necessary that 
there be a direct inculcation of moral truths, and, 
that they be communicated at such times and in 
such a manner, as will cause them to be felt and 
acted. 

We will consider : 

Ist. The nature of the precepts to be inculeated.— 
They should be acknowl-dged moral truths, gleaned 
either from Scripture or the book of nature. While 
each religious denomination has particular theologi- 
cal dogmas of its own, in the dissemination of 
which it may be particularly interested, there is a 
common platform of moral and religious duty, com- 
prehensive enough in every essential particular, 
upon which all good men may stand. Upon this 
ground, the teacher should plant himself and his 
field is ample. He should carefully ineuleate 
the duties growing out of the domestic relations, 
general social duties, and duties to organized socie- 
ty. Nor, in our opinion, should he shrink from an 
upplication of these principles to existing evils 
and habits. To put imaginary cases and deal in 
vague generalities may sometimes be politic, but 
merely theoretical inculeations will never invigorate 
the moral powers or guide the life. These teachings 
must be made earnest and practical to be effectual. 

This Association, at a former meeting, heard the 
question well argued as to the propriety of the use 
of the Bible in our common schools, and the able 
committee who reported on the subject of “The Devel- 
opment of the Religious Faculties,” strongly urged 
its use. Any expression of opinion from us, would 
therefore seem unnecessary; but lest in the 
pending controversy on this question, our position 
be misunderstood, we unhesitatingly say that 
we are in favor of the Bible without note or com- 
ment, in all the schools of the State. No where 
else can there be found a mine so rich in moral pre- 
cepts or so fall of examples worthy our imitation.— 
Philosophers as well as Divines have admitted the 
softening, mellowing, refining influence of reli- 
gious sentiment; and, we may say, also, without tres- 
passing upon the province of others, that this ele- 
ment seems more weak in the American character 
than most others, and that it is high time the atten- 


tion of educators of youth and patriotic philanthro- | 


pists had been directed thither. 
2nd. Whe appropriate times for their inculcation,— 
Such times should be chosen for direct moral in- 
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struction as upon which the deepest impression may 
be made. Incidents transpire daily, in every school, 
of which the ingenious teacher will take advantage, 
and turn to good account ; and, in the same manner, 
an accident in the neighborhood, the sickness or 
death of one of the pupils, pestilence in a distant 
city, a family frozen to death or perished with hun- 
ger, a steamboat explosion, a forgery or robbery, 
may be made to teach moral lessons that will never 
be forgotten. 





There are times, too, when pupils’ minds are open 
to receive such instruction, and other times when 
they seem to be indifferent about it, if they do not 
actually repel it. A fanlt has been committed in a 
school, we will suppose, of which the teacher deems 
it his duty to take notice publicly, and therewith to 
administer some wholesome moral instruction; but, 
in doing so, he threatens and scolds until all are 
either frightened or out of humor ; and, while in this 
condition, however truthful his remarks may be, they 
can neither make a right impression nor effect any 
permanent good. Better far that he should pass 
the matter by, until a time occur when all les- 
sons had been well recited, and each pupil was 
pleased with the others, and all with the teacher, 
and, then, kindly and impressively, speak of it. Ina 
certain school two boys, usually great friends, quar- 
reled, and, with angry countenances, made complaint 
to the teacher. Hesoon ascertained that both were 
in fault, but as he wished not only to settle the pres- 
ent subject of dispute but to guard them against a 
repetition of the quarrel, he dismissed the matter for 
atime and said nothing. The next day the same 
boys, no longer mindful of their quarrel, were play- 
ing together as good friends as before. Now, thought 
the teacher, is the proper opportanity, and he called 
the boys to him and stated that he was ready to ad- 
just their differences. Both were heartily ashamed, 
and each ready to acknowledge his error and listen 
to the teacher’s advice. Such a lesson would not 
soon be forgotten ; and, can any doubt that the teach- 
er acted judiciously in the manner of imparting it? 


Some writers have proposed regular lessons in 
morals, embracing hypothetical cases, calculated to 
discipline the conscience ; but it is doubted whether 
any such exercise, how excellent soever it may be, 
to acquaint the intellect with processes of reasoning 
applicable to moral questions, and store it with facts 
relating to moral laws, will effect that heart-culture 
which is its aim; and it is farther doubted, whether 
any regular times should be selected for moral in- 
struction ; but it is rather preferred, while such in- 
struction be given daily, that it be imparted individ- 
ually or collectively, during school time or after 
school time, in the school house or on the play- 
ground, as favorable opportunities occur or favora- 
ble cireumstances present themselves. If the study 
of the science of ethics be the object, such lessons, 
given at regular times, would undoubtedly promote 
it, and for that purpose we cordially recommend 
them ; but, too much reliance should not be placed 
upon them for the development of the Moral Facul- 
ties, as it would lead to the same mistake, noticed 
elsewhere, of supposing that the inculcation of moral 
truth is the cultivation of moral feeling. 


3. The proper manner of their inculcation, Taking 
it for granted that the teacher is generally qualified 
for imparting moral :nstruction, we shal! only remark 
that he should himself believe and practice what he 
inculcates ; or, otherwise, his insincerity may create 
dislike for the very truths he would advocate. 


His aim should be to gain the decision of the con- 
sciences of his pupils, rather than their forced assent, 


His precepts should be, to the juvenile mind, at 
first simple, and afterwards, more complex, but al- 
ways understood. 

Abundant illustrations should accompany all ab- 
stract principles, in order that their practical bear- 
ing may be appreciated and felt. 

The narrative style may be advantageously adop- 
ted in many instances, and historical incidents be 
frequently introduced. How much deeper is the 
effect upon the minds of children, of a story like that 
of George Washington with his little hatchet, than 
any abstract reasoning on the duty of truthfulness ; 
and how their hearts glow with benevolence in lis- 
tening to the story of John Howard or Elizabeth 
Fry. These will add life and interest to the discussion 
of moral duties, which otherwise would fail to secure 
attention or arouse the conscience. Dr. Spurzheim 
remarks that “the feelings are rather moved by a 
dramatic representation than by a monotonous ser- 
mon. The sight of a person wounded, or in danger, 
makes a greater impression on the mind, than read- 
ing that thousands have been killed in a battle.” 


Moral truth must be lived and practiced, in order 
to strengthen moral feeling. That we should love 
our enemies, is a noble precept; but to what does 
that acknowledgment amount, if we do not love them, 
The school house, therefore, should be a place for 
the practice of virtue, and every pupil, under the 
watchful care of the teacher, should be taucht to 
exhibit that kind regard for his school fedows and 
that consideration for their rights, which he ought 
to evince in after years as a man and a citizen, The 
teacher should allow no opportunity for the practi- 
cal exercise of the moral faculties to escape ; 
spontaneous outilow of feeling is worth many ab- 
stract moral lessons. 


forope 


4. The mind can be morally affected by example.— 
We are not disposed to undervalue the effect of the 
inculcation of precepts in moral education, but we 
assume no questionable position, when we say that 
the power of example is vastly greater. The ancients 
understood the difference and expressed it in a pro- 
verb: “verba movent, exempla trahunt;” and our own 
trite saying is of like import, “example is better than 
precept.” 

Among the first developed faculties of children, 
are their powers of imitation. ‘They copy the words, 
mancers aud habits of thosearound them, Long before 
the child can speak, it has watched the actions and 
countenances of parents, nurses and others about it ; 
and deep impressions for good or evil have been left 
upon its mind, that no future causes can completely 
obliterate. And when older, the opinions, the ac- 
tions, the examples, of parents, teachers, friends and 
companions, mould his character and habits and form 
insensibly his moral code. The example of loved 
parents and kind teachers is almost omnipotent in 
the formatior of the moral character of the young ; 
and, hence, it is important that it be made worthy 
of imitation. 

A profane father may feel sorrow for the profanity 
of his son ; a fretting, scolding mother may lament 
that her daughters are not kindand sweet tenipered; 
and an indolent, unfeeling, ill-mannered teacher 
may be tormented with idle, disrepectful and vicious 
pupils ; bn? the discerning eye that can trace effects 
to their obvious causes, need not be long in reaching 





the conclusion, that more blame attaches to father, 
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mother and teacher, than to son, daughter or pupil. 
In such cases there is generally much good council 
given and many good rules prescribed ; but finely 
worded precepts and good advice weigh little, when 
profligate lives and bad example are in the opposite 
scale. Children are not easily deceived, and they 
naturally lose confidence in virtue, when vice is prac- 
ticed by those they love. 


It is by no means necessary for teachers, in order 
to set a good example to their pupils, to be reserved 
and formal in their presence—to assume a solemn 
countenance and an air of sanctity—to fear even to 
laugh, joke or join their sports ; but with attraetive 
manners and genial disposition, they should conjoin 
the most scrupulous attention to their habits, con- 
versation and general deportment. As the teacher 
is,so will the school be; and if growth in virtue 
mean anything, if accountability await us bereafter 
for deeds done here, there is no position in which a 
bad man must do more injury than in that of teach- 
er. He can fasten upon tender, unsuspecting 
minds almost what sentiments he will; by example, 
he can instil the worst principles of deception, dis- 
honesty, falsehood and vice, without the suspicions 
of parents being aroused, and without knowing him- 
self the sad consequences of his ill doing. “ A boy,” 
says Dr. Channing, “ compelled for six hours each 
day to see the countenance and hear the voice of an 
unfeeling, petulant, passionate, — teacher, is 
placed in a school of vice, He is all the time learn- 
ing lessons of inhumanity, hard-heartedness and in- 
justice.” ; : 

But on the other hand, who can estimate the in- 
fluence for good that the example of a moral, up- 
right and well-qualified teacher might exert? Its 
effect must be a profound regard for truth and right, 
a disposition to deal justly and act mercifully, and 
a feeling of affection and love towards all mankind. 

We have now considered the principal means, 
known to us, that may be effectually employed in 
promoting the objects of moral education, and our 
task approaches completion. A more close mental 
unalysis of the moral faculties might be made, and 
some methods pointed out of developing each indi- 
vidual power; but the subject, thus considered, could 
not be embraced in the customary limits of a Report, 
and would require a volume. 

Our duty has not been easy to discharge, as little 
light could be had from books by which to guide us. 
Educational writers all speak of the importance of 
moral culture, but none, within the reach of your 
Committee, have attempted to give any well defined, 
philosophical methods for effecting it, Detailed ex- 
planations of the manner of teaching Grammar 
and Arithmetic are given, but we meet with little, 
besides vague generalities, or, are left entirely in the 
dark, respeeting the modes by which children can 
be made honest, trathful, benevolent or conscien- 
tious. The labors of some moral Bacon are wanted 
here. 

The moral and religious education of the youth of 
a country demands the most serious and earnest con- 
sideration of all reflecting minds. It is peculiarly 
so in a country like ours, Ours is a democratic gov- 
ernment, and its stability rests upon the virtue of the 
people. Intelligence, without moral principle, is 
not sufficient for its preservation. “*7hat may build 
cities, may dot the country over with cultivated 
farms and pleasant villages, may bind its different 
parts together by chains of railroad or spread tele- 
graph wires over it like a great net-work, may erect 
colleges and schools, may establish armies and build 


navies, but without virtue, there is no sure basis, 
and the whole superstructure must eventually fall. 


Our executive and judicial officers and the mem- 
bers of our legislatures should be men of principle; 
but it is most important that the people, from whom 
emanates all power, should be moral and virtuous. 


With much that is good, no discerning eye can 
fail to see around us, much that is wrong. onster 
evils fester in the very heart of society, peculations 
of the public funds are committed by those into whose 
bands they are entrusted, unscrupulous men are ele- 
vated to places of power and trust, mobs and riots 
defy authority and trample private rights in the dust. 
All this calls loudly for reform, and such reform as 
only the virtuous education of youth can effect.— 
Every school must be made a nursery of morality, 
and every teacher must be qualified to become an 
agent in the good work. 

In the past history of our country there is much of 
which we may well feel proud; its present position 
among the nations of the earth is highly honorable; 
but ite future is in the hands of those by whose in- 
fluence the moral character of the coming millions 
ofour nation’s people will be formed. Let educa- 
tors of youth especially think of these things, and so 
discharge the duties of their high trust as shall urge 
man onward to the fulfilment of his noble destiny, 
and secure the well being and permanency of the 
Republic. J. P. WickersHam, 

B. M. Kerr. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHYSICAL FACULTIES. 
On the Importance and the means of Physical Develop- 
ment: By Atrrep L, Kennepy, M. D., Professor 
of Chemistry, in the Polytechnic College, Philadelphia. 
{imperative engagements prevented the attendance 
of the writer at the Pittsburg meeting, in August 
last, when he designed presenting the substance of 
the following paper,in the form of an Address, from 
notes then prepared. He has hastily written them 
out, in order that they may appear with the printed 
proceedings of the present session of the Associa- 
tion. | 
A perfect system of education is that, which de- 
velopes every faculty of man’s-complex being, and 
prepares him faithfully to perform the duties which 
he owes to himself, to society, to his country, and 
to his Creator. How nearly our present systems of 
general education attain to those high and compre- 
hensive requirements, is a matter of deep concern to 
the public and to this Association. This fact was hap- 
pily recognised at the Lewistown session, a year ago, 
when committees were appointed to whom were 
confided the subjects of the training of the four 
grand departments of the human constitation :—the 
physical, the intellectual, the moral, and the reli- 
gious faculties. 
The meaning ordinarily given by the vulgar to 
the word education, is, intellectual development.— 
But this development, however thorough, may leave 
its subject a voluptuary and sensualist, an atheist 
or a bigot, a diseased and deformed wretch. Add 
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ments, and your subject is no longer a slave to the 
pleasures of sense, though he may still be a bitter 
sectarist or cold skeptic—a miserably debilitated, 
cofirmed invalid. Judiciously unfold his religious 
faculties, he becomes devout yet liberal ; a doer of 
justice, a lover of mercy, and an humble follower 
of his Divine Master. Yet how often will his noblest 
aspirations for good be quenched, his arm of phi- 
lanthropy be shortened, because of physical weak- 
ness? How willing his noble spirit, but alas! how 
weak the flesh! Superadd to his other endowments 
that of a hardy frame, fearless of summer's heat and 
winter’s cold, self-reliant in time of danger, and how 
immeasurably is the sphere of his active benevolent 
usefulness extended! He becomes the man for the 
times, ever able as well as willing to go forth and 
do battle for the right. 


There never was greater need of such men than 
at present. Would that every teacher within the 
broad limits of our country, would set before him- 
self the honor of preparing such men, and press 
forward towards the mark for the prize of his high 
calling. 


The injudicious and exclusive cultivation of 
the intellect is characteristic of our age and peo- 
ple, and its effects are already too apparent in the 
number of smart men, of sharp, keen business men, 
of men with an eye to the main chance, who are 
every where around us, on ‘change and in church.— 
Thin, excitable, quick moving, sharp visaged men, a 
prey to dyspepsia and weak nerves,—men whose re- 
creations are sensual and whose religion is based on 
business calculations. 


Recognising as we do, the necessity of cultivating 
all the faculties, our much bauded systems of educa- 
tion are found lamentably deficient; and terrible as 
are the consequences of the neglect of any, that of 
the physical system brings with it a train of muiti- 
plied and certain evils. 


We claim to have improved upon the educational 
model of the ancients, yet in physical training we 
are shamefully behind them. 


Of the four grand national solemnities of the 
Greeks, the Olympian, the Nemean, the Pythyean 
and the Isthmian, the first was founded by Hercu- 
les, and the second held in honor of him who was 
worshipped as the god of physical force. These fes- 
tivities, although also designed to stimulate to devo- 
tion and reward intelligence, were chiefly competi- 
tions in muscular strength and address, and they 
served to keep alive that regard for salutary exercise 
and sound, vigorous health, so often extinguished by 
luxury and refinement. 


Athens had three Gymnasia under the charge of 
magistrates elected by the people,—the Gymnasi- 





archs. Each Gymnasium had its manager, who was 
charged with the direction of the exercises and of 
their application to the age and strength of the 
scholars, who found in the Pedotribe a guide in the 
details of the practice. There were three kinds of 
gymnastic exercises. Military, Athletic and Hy- 
gienic. Of these, the last pertain to the theme as 
committed to us, and are especially worthy of being 
preserved and copied. 


They combined gymnastic and dietetic discipline, 
and were desfned to increase the strength and to 
re-establish and to preserve the health. Their ef- 
fect upon muscular development had been well 
studied and was thoroughly understood. They 
were established and conducted under the auspices 
of physicians, and we have the authority of Hippoc- 
rates, the father of medicine,for the statement, that by 
their systemized processes, the flesh of the enfeebled 
was increased, and that of the plethoric dimin- 
ished. 


The Gymnastics of the Romans under the Repub- 
lic were almost exclusively confined to the Campus 
Martius, tothe army camps and to the drill of the 
rawrecruits. These, according to Montesquieu, cre- 
ated such power of endurance, that the Roman sol- 
dier, when en route, carried, besides his arms, his bag- 
gage, his cooking utensils and provisions for 15 days. 
The gladiatorial displays, at first designed to ex- 
hibit strength and address, degenerated during the 
decline of the Empire into sanguinary combats, and 
were prohibited by Constantine and finally abolished 
by Honorius. 


The chivalry of the middle ages, with its jousts 
and tournaments, was an image and a derivative of 
the Grecian games. The invention of Gunpowder 
and the progress of civilization, by which a greater 
value was attached to human life: the views of civil 
equality and of human fraternity which obtain in 
modern society, brought physical force into con- 
tempt, and led, in the proneness of men to extremes, 
to its undeserved neglect. 


The modern Gymnasium dates from 1776, when 
one was opened in Dessau. Similar establishments 
multiplied. Fellenberg, Pestalozzi, and other re- 
nowned educators lent their aid and influence ; andin 
our day have been established Gymonasia, which if 
they do not equal the Athenian by including diet- 
etics, surpass them by the refining accompaniments 
of rhythm and music. 


The object of Gymnastic exercises is to create and 
to discipline strength, and that this object can be 
attained to a surprising degree, ancient and modera 
experience fully attests. Greece furnishes many 
illustrious examples. Of these Agesilaus, so feeble 
in infancy, that his mother, without hope and with_ 
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ont pity, plunged him in the Taygetus, became, grace 
t» gymnastic training, one of the most enduring, 
courageous, and successful of Sparta’s heroes ; and 
Demosthenes, sickly and debilitated, gave himself up 
during his youth to those exercises, which prepared 
him easily to perform the exhausting duties of the 


Statesman. 

Modern times present examples equally foreible if 
not so illustrious, in the professional pugilist. His 
merely physical education may have left him a 
moral monster; yet not more monstrous, perhaps, 
than those sharpers who have enjoyed the full bene- 
fits of the mere intellectual training of our schools. 
‘The boxer is an example of the transformation which 
is possible, through the renewing of the materials of 
our organization. His prodigious strength, his ad- 
dress, his insensibility to blows, are not attributable 
to habitude but to his “ condition,”—te the effects of 
wis training. This training, like that of the Athen- 
.an schools, is both dietetic and gymnastic. His 
muscles become hard, salient, and elastic to the 
touch, his limbs more voluminous, his abdomen re- 
ceding, his chest prominent, his respiration deep and 
‘ull, his skin free from all eruption, smooth, firm, 
transparent, of uniform color, and adherent to the 
subjacent muscles. His very bones have become 
more consistent. Although his insensibility to pain is 
almost inconceivable, yet his sight is clearer and 
his hearing more acute, and through the intimate re- 
‘ation between the body and the mind, his spirits 
have become more elastic, and his self-confidence in- 
creased. Such are the results of a judicious ali- 
mentation and exercise. Give these a peculiar di- 
rection, and your patient becomes of the conforma 
tion fitted to the Horse-jockey, or the Diver. 


As tothe effects of a want of exercise, need they be 
‘welt upon here? Alas! are they not found in 

very school-house and in every social circle! 

The cause of the wonderful control over his phy- 
sical development which man possesses, through the 
r edium of exercise, will be better understood if we 
ai.alyze approximatively a single muscular effort.— 
‘Yhis may be divided into three terms, lst. Innerva- 
tion, 2d. Contraction, 3d. Relaxation. 


The will, by nerve communication, penetrating and 

: nimating the minutest fibre, gathers up the muscu- 
r cords, and tightens them. By this the venous 
stem of the part is reduced in capacity, and the 
ulood, which carries the waste and debilitating pro- 
ucts, is expelled. But the stimulus thus given to 
the blood vessels and the vacuum therein created, is 
it once supplied on the relaxation, of the muscle, 
when the oxygenated or arterial blood rushes with 
‘enewed force and in greater quantity to the part, 
ts warmth is inereased, its nutrition improved and 
of course its volume enlarged. Exercise, therefore, 





without a supply of oxygenated blood, fails of its le- 
gitimate effect; and as the blood can only be thus 
purified in pure air, exercise, however systematic, if 
conducted in confined apartments, or a vitiated at- 
mosphere, cannot be productive of benefit. 


Other things being the same, the advantages deriva- 
ble from exercise are in proportion to the number of 
the muscles brought into the play at the same time. 
Mere local action, as of the muscles of the chest in 
strained and deep inspiration, is not beneficial even 
to the lungs themselves. The question of the most 
advantageous kind of exercise, limited as the discus- 
sion must be here to that which is practicable and 
convenient to the student, will nowreceive attention. 

Were it not for the intimate and mysterious de- 
pendence of the mind on the body, we might advo- 
cate that physical effort like mental, should be dis- 
ciplined and conducted according to fixed and arbitra- 
ry rules. This view has been adopted by high authori- 
ties, and is sought to be sustained by the fact that 
frequently during the hours devoted to recreation, 
the most robust are the most actively playful, while 
the weak, nervous and delicate and thoughtful youth, 
who needs exercise the most, loses the precious mo- 
ments allotted to the building up of wonderful frame 
work of the “house he lives in,” by gazing at the sports 
of his more vigorous neighbors. Against this view it 
may be undeniably urged that physical exercise while 
the mind is yet onthe studies of the preceding heur, is 
unworthy the name of recreation. It does not follow 
that when pupils are not at study, they ought to be 
at work, Itwasan objection to Pestalozzi’s school, 
that by his turning play into study, studies degen- 
erated into play. The methodical drilling, so high- 
ly lauded by the principals of the so-called “ Mili- 
tary Institutes,” or sometimes “Scientific Military 
Institutes,” which occasionally spring up in various 
portions of the Union, has not been found to secure 
the end of rational gymnastics ; and the same may 
be said with equal truth of those sedate, solemn and 
demurely slow processions of boarding school misses, 
who, with measured steps and properly officered, 
walk out the door and then walk in again. The 
startling fact that scarcely one-third of the entering 
class at West Point, graduates, has been cited with 
much force in behalf of this position. The harder 
the student studies, the more diversion—the more 
perfect the abandon—he needs when taking exercise. 
The eight hours a day hard study required by the 
English Universities, would ruin the constitutions 
of their students, but for the two to three hours 
hard exercise, taken thereafter. In these three 
hours it is not unusual for the English student to 
walk his fifteen miles, and this for several days in 
succession. No where can be found a more robust 
and manly looking set of young men than in these 
English schools, and not even on the Continent of 
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Europe is more intellectual labor performed and pro- 
gress attained. The students at Cambridge call 
these pedestrian exercises “ constitutionals,” and 
the practice “ constitutionalizing.” 

It is a mistake to suppose that the muscles of 
the lower limbs only are exercised in walking.— 
There is, indeed, no exercise which so happily se- 
cures the sanitary action of all portions of the eco- 
nomy; the chest, the arms, the neck, as well the 
abdominal muscles and those of the inferior extremi- 
ties, are brought into play, and the seats of life, the 
large viscera, are in healthy motion. That the in- 
ferior members first experience fatigue is conceded, 
and from this results the happiness of the combina- 
tion of walking and rowing which constitutes English 
student recreation. Leaping, running, skating and 
dancing, are so many modifications of pedestrian ex- 
ercise which demand merely mention here. In row- 
ing, most of the larger muscles render active service, 
and its moderate enjoyment is second only to walk- 
ing as a hygienic means. But when the pupil is to 
be kept within school bounds, games of ball, so at- 
tractive to the young, are the best resource. 

Next in value to those just cited, are the prac- 
tices of the Gymrasium, properly socalled. These, 
when moderately pursued, afford the double advan- 
tage of being available in inclement weather and at 
fixed and uniform times. They are of most value 
when free from restraint, but are so violent as to de- 
mand the dictates of sound and matured judgment, 
in deciding as to their duration and extent. More- 
over the consciousness of vigor thus acquired is 
prone to cause a desire to display it, and thus to pro- 
duce coarseness of mind and of manners. Hence 
Monsieur A morros in his Parisian establishment, pro- 
bably the most perfect of the kind in the world, has 
wisely judged it necessary to introduce rhythm and 
music, that the refining influence of the latter may 
elevate the spiritual conceptions of beauty and har- 
mony, and gracefully subdue the harsher material 
elements, which aspire to the ascendancy. 


Where circumstances do not admit of the employ- 
ment of either of the above classes of means, then the 
march and the manual exercise are to be preferred, 
and if these are conducted by the pupils themselves, 
a few of the larger having been drilled for the pur- 
pose, the feeling of restraint will be less, and the 
practice more nearly equal those above recommend- 
ed. <A small play ground, or even a moderately 
sized, well-ventilated room, is sufficient for the pur- 
pose. é 

But if even this accommodation be denied the 
Teacher, he is not without resources, and if he have 
the accommodation, these resources should be fami- 
liar to him. We allude here to the gymnastic 


free exercises of P. H. Ling, of Sweden, who 
established an institution iv Stockholm about forty 





years ago. Many of his exercises are adapted to the 
school room, require no apparatus, and may be per- 
formed by the pupils while standing at their desks 
or around the room. The movements are of the 
limbs on the spot, without mutual support, compris- 
ing movements of the head, of the hand, of the fore 
arm and hand, of the foot and leg, of the foot and 
arm, of the trunk, &c. Some of the views and me- 
thods of Mr. Ling have been communicated to Ame- 
rican teachers through one or two educational pub- 
lications, but a comparison of these with the English 
translation of the original, published in London, has 
caused regret that the whole has not been circulated 
in cheap form here. It is a complete manual of 
practice under the modern divisions of pedagogical, 
military, medical and cesthetic gymnastics. 


In the four classes of exercises which we have in- 
stanced, viz: 1, Walking, rowing and ball play in 
free air; 2, Gymnastics proper, and phonation; 3, 
Marching and maneuvring at the word of command; 
4, Movements on the spot,—we have a variety adapt- 
ed to every circumstance of time and place. There 
is, therefore, no apology for neglecting exercise. 

It is not so much the method of exercise as the 
necessity for it, which we would enforce. The intel- 
ligent teacher will readily select that best adapted 
to his circumstances. 

The young infant needs no rules, he totters along, 
every muscle, even those of the voice, in full and hap- 
py play ; every sense quickened by the novelty and 
excitement of the first acts of locomotion. In after 


years the harmonious movement of all the muscles 


becomes deranged—some are unreasonably exercised, 
others fall into almost entire disuse. It is to restore 
this balance that gymnastics are necessary, and a 
knowledge of its too early destruction should guide 
us in framing the duties of the infant school. This 
has been done in Germany, where, in fair weather, 
the studies are conducted in a garden provided with 
horizontal and inclined planes, narrow planks and 
rounded logs, over which the little pupils walk either 
alone or assisted by their fellows, and over which 
they hop and leap, while flowering plants and shrub- 
bery impart a love and respect for the beautiful, and 
the gentle Jessons and admonitions of the teacher 
are repeated in glad unison. “Surely,” we exclaim, 
“the German Kinder Garten is the model infant 
school.” 

Nor should gymnastics be disregarded by the ad- 
vanced in life. Pompey, at the age of fifty-eight, 
went out to the Campus Martius, nor was there one 
of his soldiers who could equal him in athletic 
sports, 

The exercises of the two sexes should, almost to 
the age of puberty, be the same in kind, differing 
only in degree. The walk is common to both, the ball 
of the boy, is replaced by the grace hoop and battle- 
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dore of the girl. His gymnasium is represented in 
her calisthenium, his march in her dance. 


_But after the age referred to, the physical exer- 
cises of the girl demand far more cave and should be 
entrusted only to skilful hands. Her frame more 
delicate, her sensibilities keener, her imagination 
more vivid, and her impressibility more exalted,— 
how cautious must we be, lest in seeking to make her 
robust, we spoil nature’s fairest handiwork, the mo- 
dest, the retiring, the blushing, the confiding maiden, 
Sparta tried it and failed—her women were unsexed 
viragos ;—sisterly affection, motherly love, a wife's 
devotion quenched, they became, like some of their 
congeners we wot of in these times, who need only the 
cigar to fit them for the comedy of virility. 


The psychical influence of exercise, through the 
medium of the body, should always be kept in re- 
membrance. 


Rousseau well says that the strength of the body 
and of the nervous system diminishes, in a high de- 
gree, the craving and the taste for sensual plea- 
sures. When sensual passions are found in effemi- 
nate bodies, the more they-are roused, the less they 
can be satisfied. 


Finally: Beneficial as exercise may be to the mus- 
cles, it is not always so to the secretions, and should 
never be taken immediately after a meal. At that 
time, if violent, it immediately arrests the digestive 
functions and nausea and disease result. Before 
meals or between study and meals should be pre- 
ferred. The length of recess must depend on the 
age of the pupils ;—infants requiring recreation at 
shorter intervals than youths. For the latter, the 
experiment has been tried of a recess of five minutes 
every hour; the clock having been altered to sound 
the beginning and the end of the time of intermis- 
sion. During this period, all work was suspended, 
the sash lowered, conversation became general 
and vocal, and Ling’s gymnastics were occasionally 
introduced. The experiment was continued with the 
happiest results. 


A perfect system of gymnastics, generally appli- 
cable, ought to combine both optional and obligato- 
ry exercises. If altogether optional, many pupils 
would neglect them entirely; if altogether obliga- 
tory, they prevent that unrestrained mental relief 
so essential to recreation. 





REPORT 


On the advantages of the Common School System of 
Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Prestpent :—The subject whigh has been as- 
signed your committee, is one of great magnitude; 
embracing within it the important features, at least, 
of several of those grand subjects which have al- 
ready been discussed, and which have so much in- 


terested and instructed the members of this Associa- 
tion. And your committee might well shrink from 
the task of combining the integral parts of this mo- 
men tous whole, so as to interest, and at the same 
time do justice to that noble system, the unfolding 
beauties of which have already fixed the gaze and 
elicited the admiration of every thorough education- 
ist in our State ;—believing, as we do, that the 
most gifted powers are inadeqnate to do justice to 
the subject, when that subject is the common school 
system of Pennsylvania. It is not our purpose 
to enter into a comparison of sehool systems. We 
shall not transport our audience, in imagination, to 
Europe, to look at, or admire any of those particular 
systems, which are so much landed, and which find 
sO many admirers on this side of the Atlantic, de- 
spite the darkness of the Despotisms where they ex_ 
ist, eclipsing with their sombre shadows, the 
glory, which otherwise would emanate from a well 
regulated system of education by publie schools.— 
Neither shall we institute comparisons between dif- 
ferent States, or sections of this great Republic, cons 
trasting each with the other in particular, or with 
this, the Keystone of all the States. Although your 
committee believe, that from such comparisons we 
might find much to gratify our pride as Pennsylva- 
nians, yet we presume they do not lie directly in the 
path which our subject marks out for us to pursue. 


Our province, as we apprehend it, is simply to in- 
quire, what are the obvious advantages, resulting to 
the people of Pennsylvania, from the school system 
in its present form? And in doing this, we may, 
perhaps, “ex necessitate” compare the system with 
itself—its form and effects at one period and anoth- 
er; in order to see the advantages which constitute 
the glory of the present, and give such brilliant pro. 
mise for the future. 


The early history of common schools in Pennsyl- 
vania is a dark and discouraging history—one which 
the ardent educationist cannot contemplate or stu- 
dy, without feelings of sadness, to see the noble de- 
sign of its first founders frustrated and the blessings 
which it was even then calculated to afford rejected 
or perverted, by the mistaken policy of those who 
seemed to consider general education a curse rather 
than a blessing. The imperfections which marked 
the system then—and the frequent mal-appropria- 
tion of funds, where it was received—almost destroy- 
ed the confidenee, and eradicated the faith of the 
first friends of the system in our State, and caused 
serious doubts as to its practical utility. The first 
did not correspond with the expectations which had 
been created or the treasure expended, and it seemed 
that, wherever else a system of public instruction 
might flourish, it could not on Pennsylvania soil. Its 
existence was not the healthy, vigorous life of a 





sound organic structure, but sickly, feeble and ineffi- 
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cient; and its glimmering light only ‘served to make 
the surrounding darkness more perceptible, without 
sufficient power of focus, to dispel the gloom or chase 
away the shades of the dark night of Ignorance.— 
Thus did Pennsylvania, for years, present the strange 
anomaly ofa system of education by common schools, 
and yet no system ; a munificent sum annually ex- 
pended, and yet expended in such a manner, that in 
general it would have been much better had it never 
left the coffers of the State Treasury. Nor did the 
general enactment which planted the system in dis- 
tricts which had hitherto perseveringly rejected it, 
essentially remedy the evil or make up that which 
was lacking. The system in general was inert, and 
weighed like an incubus upon the masses, without 
affording a general benefit, or showing itself of any 
general utility. True, there were some exeeptions 
This great metropolis—her younger sister of the wes- 
tern extremity of the State, with some intermediate 
cities and towns, like oases in the desert blooming 
in beauty, showed plainly that under genial influ- 
ences, and with appropriate appliances, the school 
system of Pennsy!vania might be—nay would be, the 
most efficient in the Union or in the world. It was 
not, however, on account of the mere geographical 
position of cities that more than usual efficiency 
marked their public schools. The naturally beauti- 
ful situation of Philadelphia, the local advantages 
and enterprise of Pittsburg or the richness of Lan- 
caster, did not account for the benefits resulting to 
them from their public schools, nor would any par- 
tieular acts of Assembly or special legislation alone 
account for the difference. This result was caused by 
the fact, that in all such cities and towns as were 
noted for flourishing public schools, there existed in 
connection with special legislation, a thorough local 
supervision—energetic and intelligent committees 
and Boards of Controllers—the school system was 
not left to die of cold neglect—and the arrange- 
ments and conveniences necessarily connected with 
public schools were considered of paramount import- 
ance with the instructions given ;—whilst the abili- 
ty of those admitted to teach was of no questionable 
character. 


Thus we are brought to see at a glance the ad- 
vantage and necessity for that particular supervi- 
sion which now obtains in Pennsylvania—the County 
Superintendency;—which, it is now admittcd, will not 
only sustain itself, but will in a short time elevate 
our common schools to their true position, and de- 
monstrate their indispensable utility to the State. 


What, then, are the advantages of our common 
school system? And in what manner and how far 
may we expect it to subserve the public good? This 
we consider not so much an abstract as a practical 
question, and shall therefore view ‘it briefly in a 
practical light. In answer to this, we remark, its in- 





fluence—its very constitution—is reformatory. That 
special and strict supervision which marks the pre- 
sent administration of the school law ;—the local 
agencies existing in every county, actively working 
and closely observing the various parts of the ma- 
chinery—instructing, suggesting and devising, for 
the improvement of all,—render the present system, 
in no figurative sense, a reformatory and self-im- 
proving one. Hence the frauds and mal-practices, 
formerly so common away from the eye of the De- 
partment, are at once checked ; and instead of neg- 
lects and false representations, duties, up to a certain 
point, must be performed and the facts certified to 
under oath. 


The office of school directors, whilst it is made. if 
possible, more responsible, has by no means the la- 
titude of former times. Duties which they were 
heretofore required (but were generally incompetent) 
to perform are now devolved upon others presumed 
to be competent. The advantage here seems to be, 
that what is required of the various officers may be 
performed by them respectively. Directors can ma- 
nage local financial matters,—assign teachers their 
fields of labor—give them special encouragement by 
regular visitation, and thus co-operate with and ren- 
der more profitable the visiting of schools by Super- 
intendents. Nor are such visits mere matters of 
idle curiosity;—their design and tendency is improve- 
ment, and certainly nothing could be better calcu- 
lated, in the way of instrumentality, to improve and 
encourage both teachers and pupils, than those close 
and law-required visitations. Any teacher possessing 
a laudable ambition and desire for improvement will 
thankfully receive the suggestions and corrections, 
which an experienced officer may dictate ; whilst no- 
bly ambitious youth as pupils will be stimulated to 
diligence and the observance of good order, so es- 
sential to the welfare and efficiency of every school ; 
and in these particulars we look upon the present as 
superior to the old system. 


It may be said, however, that this is comparative- 
ly a small advantage—one of the little improvements 
of our system. We do not esteem it as such, but 
one of the main levers by which the mighty errors 
of the past are to be corrected and rolled back into 
that oblivion, to which we all sincerely desire them 
to be forever consigned, We have now in our sys- 
tem a union of appropriate officers, with appropriate 
duties to perform,—an exemplification of the adage “in 
union there is strength ;”—a system of education 
with a State officer at its head, County and Dix 
triot officers in connection with Teachers, as its 
members and executors, accomplishing what in- 
dividual isolated effort never could. 


We see another advantage resulting from our pre- 
sent system, in its improvement of Teachers and in 
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the general anxiety for their improvement. Teach- 
ers themselves have caught the spirit, and now but 
few counties are without their County Associations 
for mutual improvement, and in many counties, al- 
most every District has its association, where teach- 
ers, directors and citizens meet monthly for the dis- 
cussion of questions connected with the “ Art of 
Teaching,” or bearing directly upon ths interests of 
schools in the immediate vicinity. Thus, energies 
and influences, which were long dormant are effectu- 
ally waking up.—Teachers who had long been con- 
tented with a moderate reputation—one that bare- 
ly, carried them along—are now excited to improve- 
ment, and are fast abandoning the long cherished 
(but erroneous) opinion, that they were as competent 
Such 


ground and such opinions are left for old fogies to 


and well qualified as they could or need be. 


occupy and pride in, as far behind the age, and in 
adequate to the exigencies of the times. The march 
of the true teacher is onward and upward, beckoned 
forward by our present system, so highly conducive to 
improvement. The hitherto unpopular doctrine that 
teaching is a “ profession,” an“ art,” attainable hy 
every sincere seeker, (of ordinary ability) is begin- 
ning to gain favor—is eliciting belief. 


The position—the sentiment of teachers—is most 
materially changed within the last eighteen months; 
and with this revolution of sentiment, this realiza- 
tion of the importarce of the Teacher's position, we 
find correspondent action. A Normal era has been 
introduced into the State. Lancaster, Allegheny, 
Indiana, Somerset and Centre, with a few other 
counties, have stepped out into the van with their 
Normal Schools of from one to three months’ dura- 
tion! and teachers are now looking forward enthu- 
siastically to the time when Pennsylvania shall have 
her State Normal Schools, and when the teacher's 
diploma shall be recognized as a professional docu- 
ment, entitling its holder to as hohorable a position 
in society and as great emoluments, as ordinarily 
pertain to Theology, Law or Medicine! And who 
does not see that their expectations must soon bi 
realized? As a distinguished personage once said, 
concerning the English army, “I know, sir, they can 
accomplish anything but impossibilities ;’—so we, 
now say of that portion of our Pennsylvania teachers, 
(who have caught the spirit of the age and go in for 
progressing,) they can accomplish anything but im 
What cannot be done by the men, 
and women, who in the face of apathy and positive 
opposition, have sustained themselves until now, and 


possibilities. 


who, when the sun of encouragement and co-opera 
tion but dawned upon them, rose upgat once and 
shook from them the last vestiges of non-progression; 
and with a zeal as noble as the cause to which they 
have consecrated themselves, go nobly forth in a 
solid phalanx, to elevate the common schools of our 








State to a position commensurate with the destinies 
involved inthem. Why, Mr. President, such a band 
of intelligent, united teachers, under the auspices 
of the present school system, will go forth from con- 
quest to conquest. They canaccomplish everything 
worthy of themselves—everything which the system 
prompts men to accomplish, in its present energizing 
and hope aspiring form. And when our school sys- 
tem, in its potency for good, shall have given us pro- 
fessional teachers in every school house, who will 
deny that it possesses advantages over the earlier 
forms in which it appeared,—advantages “ rich and 
rare,” for those upon whom devolves the responsibil- 
ity ofinstructing the youth of our State? 


But another advantage arising from the present 
system, is the diffusion of a sound, practical educa- 
tion amongst the masses. Under the earlier form 
of the Law, there was a great lack of thoroughness; 
teachers were destitute, to an extent now scarcely 
credible, of art or skill in their business, (we will not 
call it profession.) The large majority indeed were 
entirely ignorant of the fundamental principles of 
those branches they pretended to teach, Hence, 
too many of the pupils in our public schools were 
vrowing up without education, or with that imperfect 
smattering, which is, if possible, worse than none.— 
Seli-styled and would-be teachers flooded the coun- 
try, offering their services for the usual wages paid to 
day laborers, and the competition was almost alto- 
gether on the descending scale. Directors in gen- 
eral were in favor of low wages, and the prominent 
question put to applicants for schools was, For how 
little will you teach? Thus our public schools were 
absolutely sold to the lowest bidders and talent 
and qualification were driven from the field, But 
when our hitherto soulless, lifeless system was re- 
constructed upon the platform of the County Super- 
intendeucy, by the Legislature of 1854, how soon do 
we see manifestations of life and power for good ?— 
The teaching corps of our State are scratinized.— 
Many are weighed in the balances and found want- 
ing, whilst the promising and improviug are encour- 
aged, and thus at once the common schools are re- 
suscitated. Thoroughness and comprehensiveness 
in teaching become the order of the day-school fur- 
niture begins to be improved and proper apparatus 
furnished—union graded schools to be more exten- 
sively established ;—in short, the people's colleges 
ure being endowed, energetic and thorough faculties 
secured, and it is now demonstrated that our common 
schools are soon to be more than our academies in 
general were, more thorough, more practical, more 


useful and not less scientific. Thus, instead of one 


or two academies in a county, we shall have one, 
two or three hundred well taught and properly fur- 
nished common schools; instead of 4 or 5in a district 
enjoying academical vpportanities, we shall have as 
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many hundreds; instead of the rich alone drinking at 
the springs of science, we shall have the poor—we 
shall have all. Our common school system will make 
education general throughout the State, not special 
or restricted. The youth, in proportion to age and 
advancement, will all be appropriately trained, will 
all feel that their privileges are the same, will tread 
the same halls, (those of the common school,) study 
the same branches and enjoy the fostering care of 
the same State, whose embryo citizens they are, 
whose responsibilities are so soon to be devolved 
upon them. Howappropriate! How complete !— 
What anice adaptation of means to the erd! What 
else than a common school system—what else than 
our Pennsylvania system could do this? It makes 
but one great school with its thousands of classes 
and hundreds of thousands of pupils in the State— 
each individual pupil the object of the State’s mu- 
nificence, in that most substantial and enduring‘form. 
a sound education. 

But again, the School System is pow so construct- 
ed and executed, as to enlist the sympathy and co-op- 
eration of parents and citizens generally. Hither- 
to there has been too little sympathy for teachers— 
too litte co-operation with them;-parents have looked 
on too much as mere spectators and have seemed to 
forget that they were a party concerned. They have 
not generally thought their interest and that of the 
teacher identical—they have not rightly understood 
in general the arduous nature of the teacher's voca- 
tion, nor the importance of co-operating with those 
charged with the instruction of their children. But 
now the very opposition manifested against the school 
system, has produced investigation—has shed new 
light upon the subject. The errors of the past have 
beer exposed—faults have been set to the account 
of those committing them—the agitation has been 
eminently salutary. Relative duties in regard to our 
Common Schools are better understood, and are be- 
ginning to be better performed. Parents are at 
length beginning to see that their co-operation with 
teachers will certainly and speedily benefit them- 
selves, in the persons of their children, Stimulated 
and encouraged by their presence and approbation, 
the Common School is pow more than ever before 


felt to be a place where all have an interest—a place 


where parents will contrive to spend as many half 
days and leisure hours as possible. The mode of 
teaching pursued by every teacher skilled in the art 
conduces to this. How attractive to parents and 
guardians is the method of a skilful instructor in 
every branch. What an interest is thrown around 
the most simple—the most elementary studies |— 
How instructive and pleasing to witness those 
school exercises which elicit thought and conse- 
quently constitute integral parts of an education— 
those exercises which draw out, instead of the life- 
less, senseless operation of craming in, once so com- 


‘ 





inon. The very modus operandi pursued in our 
schools, will attract the intelligent parent or guar- 
dian, the literary or scientific citizen, for to each the 
school room will present an intellectual treat, not to 
be despised, though the actors be but children or 
youth. 

The improved school rooms and apparatus con- 
templated in our “ School Architecture,” and which 
will shortly be realized, will constitute attractions, 
and be sources of interest to every lover of order and 
convenience, Persons of taste will no longer have 
their notions of propriety shocked by the :ncongrui- 
ties and inconveniencies, yet too common in, school 
houses of the present day, much less those of “ olden 
time.” All these will disappear before, and be sup- 
planted by the elegancies and conveniences of the 
modern improved school house. The low, dark, 
yr. well 


g 
' 
it 


crowded room must give place to the imposi: 
ventilated and lighted building, where pupils have 
elbow room and can breathe freely, and where the 
eyes of visitors will be delighted and instructed, as 
they gaze upon clean and beautiful walls covered 
with maps, charts and helps to facilitate study and 
add interest to investigation. A miniature apparatus 
(at least) will be thought indispensable in order to 
teach geography, chemistry or philosophy; and prae- 
tical and ocular demonstrations in all the branches, 
will take the place of theory and “ipse dixits,”-- 
But not only will the interior of our school honses 
and the exercises of our schools be attractive and in- 
teresting to cultivation and refinement, but the ex- 
terior also will have its fascinations. The most 
wretched and dreary spots will no longer be selected 
as the sole locations for school houses, but the bean- 
tiful, the commanding. the healthy. No longer shall 
our way to the common school be through a rough, 
pathless and almost impassible wood, valley or glen, 


but by an easy and pleasant path, terminating in a 
pleasant place, where Art has lent Nature a helping 
hand, and where both combine to please, where or- 
nament and neatness strive for pre-eminence, but 
where neither excel. 

The eye, which from a distance, rests upon the 
neat edifice, and from a nearer stand-point conutem- 
plates the tasteful yard—the ornamented grounds, 
designed for youthful recreation, will dwell with de- 
light upon the picture, and look and look again.— 
Neighborhoods will vie with one another in efforts 
to utilize and beautify their school rooms, and ad- 
mire that system which has brought about such a 
radical—such a glorious change. 

One of the last objects upon which the eyes of 
youth will linger, when -leaving home, will be the 
neat cupola of their doubly endeared “ Alma Ma- 
ter,”—the school house, and the first to stir up fond 
memories of the past when they again draw near the 
home of childhood. How noble the mission of our 
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common school system! How magnificent the work 
it is destined to perform! How pleasing the bands 
with which it will bind society together, when in full 
operation. The noblest pride a Pennsylvanian can 
have will be his pride in the common schools of his 
native State, when the intelligence of Pennsyl- 
vanians shall correspond with the almost inexhaus- 
tible resources of the Keystone State. 





REPORT 
On the object and proper manner of conducting Public 
Examinations and Exhibitions of Schools. 

This subject is one of considerable importance, 
for nothing relating to human development can be 
insignificant. It is one too, upon which distinguished 
Educators have materially differed, some advoca- 
ting the utility and importance of such juvenile dis- 
plays, and others contending that they are not only 
useless, but in a high degree injurious. They have 
formed no inconsiderable part of the educational op- 
erations of this and other countries, and that both 
good and evil have been the result, can hardly be 
doubted ; but that the effect is necessarily bad, is by 
no means evident. There are a thousand things which, 
in the hands of the wise ard skilful, are productive 
of great benefit; but which, in the hands of the 
ignorant and pretending, are prolific only in evil. 

It may not be uninteresting to examine some of the 
cases where public exercises of the school have, or 
seem to have, an injurious effect, which, as before in- 
timated, we think may be justly chargeable to the 
incapacity or misdirected efforts of the teacher.— 
Some teachers follow that pursuit for no other pur- 
pose than to obtain the pay, and such are usually 
either destitute of the ability for teaching success- 
fully, or are so intent upon preparing for some other 
calling, that they make no very successful efforts for 
the improvement of their schools. Others appear 
to act from the belief, that the improvement of the 
pupils is in direct ratio to the quantity of books 
they carry to and from school, or to the number of 
studies in which they are said to be engaged. This 
species of teacher is usually very popular, at least 
for aconsiderable time. The uneducated and incon- 
siderate part of community are very apt to be great- 
ly pleased with the thought that their children are 
pursuing many unusual studies, of unpronounceable 
and high sounding names, and they congratulate 
themselves with the prospect that their heirs will be 
persons of great intelligence. In both these cases 
but very little real improvement is made, and should 
a public examination be had, and honestly conduct- 
ed, it will produce little else than mortification to 
the pupils, parents, and teachers. Yet the effect 
can hardly be said to be injurious,*¢ince the true 
state of affairs is exhibited,—that the school is worth- 
less and that the pupils have done worse than waste 
their time. A partially successful attempt is often 


made to conceal the stupidity of such a performance, 
by occasionally introducing a piece of music or an 
amusing dialogue or by a skillful display of the ele- 
gant clothing, beautiful complexion, and glossy curls, 
of the pupils, to the great delight of the more vain 
portion of the parents ;—the effect being a kin to Bar- 
num’s baby shows, and with almost as little of intel- 
lectual merit. This has a very injurious effect upon 
the learner, since it cannot but leave the impression 
that it is better to be pretty and well dressed than 
to be wise. 

There is another kind of school management which 
makes a very importan’ part of public examinations 
and exhibitions, and which is very common and very 
mischievous. The pupils are taught to commit to 
memory the exact words of the book with great at- 
tention and precision, and to perform certain black- 
beard operations with astonishing rapidity, with lit- 
tle or no effort to understand the subject, or to com- 
prehend its use and importance. The questions are 
always put in the same way and the same answers 
required, and the pupil becomes as familiar with the 
form of the question and with the expected answer 
as with his catechism, and goes through the routine 
by a mere effort of memory, leaving the understand- 
ing wholly unexercised. At the public examination 
a teacher pronounces the oft repeated interrogations, 
and the classes readily and rapidly respond,fand the 
whole goes off with spirit and eclat, like the well 
studied performance of the Theater, each playing his 
previously assigned part. By this proceeding the 
pupil is led to believe that education consists for the 
most part in memorizing terms and definitions, and 
from his success in answering all or nearly all of the 
questions proposed, will readily conclude that he is 
rather a wonderful scholar, when in fact his educa- 
tion has not been properly commenced. The parent 
is in like manner deceived, and perhaps the teacher 
also; and the great purpose for which schools are or 
should be instituted—mental development—is almost 
entirely neglected, and the popalar favor which is 
so often awarded to this method of proceeding, is 
not one of the least of its attendant evils. 

Perhaps the effect of this manner of teaching may 
be illustrated by an anecdote told of a young lady 
who kept a village school, in those days when it was 
considered of first importanee that the catechisms of 
the New England Primer should be fully aud careful- 
ly taught, and this the lady attended to with praise- 
worthy zeal. But she always commenced at the head 
of the class, giving the first question to the first pu- 
pil, the second to the second, and so on. Each, with 
the sagacity common to childhood, soon discovered 
what portion of the questions would be addressed to 
him, and prepared the answers to such parts only.— 
Moreover it would seem that from the same question 
being always addressed to the same pupil, it was sup- 





posed that each question had a peculiar relation to 
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the one to whom it was proposed. On the day of 
examination, unfortunately, the little boy who had 
been invariably at the head ofthe class was absent 
and his place filled by a little girl who had always 
stood next. The teachercommenced as usual, “ Who 
made you ?” The little girl at first did not answer, but 
the question being repeated she replied with innocent 
simplicity “I was made of the dust of the earth.— 
The little boy that God made is not here to day.” 
But notwithstanding what has been said in the 
foregoing, we think that public examinations rightly 
conducted, are productive of much good. In the 
first place the school must be well taught, and all 
the hobbies and humbugs to which quacks in the 
professien so often resort to catch, for a time, the 
breeze of public favor, must be carefully avoided.— 
The studies must not be so many as to produce con- 
fusion nor so few as to lead to idleness, The pupils 
should acquire as far as possible a clear understand- 
ing of the thing taught, rather than the words of the 
text-book, and they should understand that defini- 
tions and rules which should always be studied with 
care, are only a guide to the subject and not the 
thing itself. They should pass deliberately and 
carefully through each study, “making haste slow- 
ly,”—fully convinced that there is no merit whatever 
in turning over the leaves of a book, unacco mpanied 
with a clear comprehension of the subject treated, 


Then at a proper time the parents and guardians 
and all friends of education, should be invited to be 
present and hear the classes recite. It should be 
given out and distinctly understood that it is not to 
be a display of magic, or amusing tricks, so that that 
class of the people who are delighted with little be- 
yond Ethiopian glees and dances will compre. 
hend that the entertainment will not suit their pecu- 
liar taste. The time having arrived, which if prac- 
ticable should be in the evening, the teacher should 
proceed to examine in each study, asking the pupils 
such questions as will best display their knowledge 
of the subject, rather than the committed definitions 
and rules. If other well educated persons are pres- 
ent, he should invite them to aid him by asking 
questions also, and thus proceed until all the classes 
have been heard. If there be too much for one 
evening, it may be continued for several evenings. 

It is best to commence each evening with those 
studies that require the greatest mental effort, as the 
mathematics and natural sciences, and conclude with 
those that require less effort, as English Grammar 
and reading, or history and orthography. The pu- 
pils having been well instructed, will manifest con- 
siderable knowledge of the various subjects presen- 
ted ; and yet some questions will be put suggestive 
of new and important considerations, which they do 
not fully comprehend; and thus they will be impress 
ed with the idea that although much improvement 
has been made, there is still much to learn, which is 





perhaps the most healthy impression both for parents 


and children. 
Among the good effects of such an exam. 


ination, we may enumerate the following :— 
There will be manifested a marked difference be- 
tween those who have attended regularly and stud- 
ied carefully, and those who have been absent and 
idle ; and the failure of the careless student will ef- 
fect as much for the prosperity of the school, as the 
success of the diligent and industrious. The desire 
to succeed well at the public examination, and thus 
gain the approbation of their parents and friends will 
be a powerful stimulus to exertion on the part of 
the pupils, which the judicious teacher will not fail 
to turn to a good account. 

The parents, too, will generally be very desirous 
that their children shall not appear with less credit 
on such an occasion than the children of their neigh- 
bors, and hence will be more careful to send them 


regularly to school and encourage them to improve 
their time when at home. 


To this it may be objected, that no other motive 
should be used to induce the young to do right, than 
a sense of duty. But although this may appear very 
well in theory, it is not good in practice, for the his- 
tory of the world will fully prove that man is so 
sluggish with reference to the improvement of his 
mental and moral faculties, that he needs all the in- 
ducement to exertion that can be brought to bear 
upon him. And while the pupil should be distinct- 
ly and carefully taught to labor fora thorough, men- 
tal and moral culture, because it isa duty to his God 
and to his fellow mer, and because his own greatest 
happiness will be secured thereby, yet no other in- 
nocent influences should be neglected, which will 


tend to keep him awake to the great work before 
him. 
We will now pass to the consideration of the Pub- 


lic Exhibition which we believe to be, when proper- 
ly conducted, a powerful auxiliary to the success of 
theschool. For this, the exercises should be essays, 
declamations, dialogues, and music. It should be 
held within one or two months after the public ex- 
amination; for thepupils will then need a relaxation 
from the more difficult studies, which may be well 
spent in preparing for lighter performances. To 
render the exhibition most pleasant and profitable 
in schools of a higher grade, the teacher should form 
the pupils into a society and meet with them, at 
least once in each week; in cities and villages, the 
meetings may be held in the evenings, and in rural 
districts on Friday afternoon or on Saturday. If 
there be a sufficient number, the males and females 
may form separate societies, if not, they may meet 
together ;—no evil will ensue if the affair be dis- 
creetly managed. The society should have the 
usual officers and the necessary rules and regulations, 
and be taught, as far as possible,to govern themselves, 
the teacher holding the office of Censor or director 
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general, and his authority being paramount to the 
laws, when he shail judge it necessary to exercise it. 
Let the members be divided into at least, three di- 
visions, one of which will read extracts, one original 
compositions, and one declaim extracts at each meet- 
ing. Three or more of the most discriminating 
should be appointed to constitute a board of Critics. 

The following may be taken as the description ofa 
meeting. The president takes his seat and the pre- 
liminary business is transacted. The reading class 
is then called and each in turn reads an extract ;— 
the critics and the teacher in the mean time taking 
notes. When the class has concluded, each of the 
critics makes remarks upon the performances, point- 
ing out the errors in regard to pronunciation, pauses, 
inflections, emphasis, &c., and also the excellencies 
exhibited and the improvement made. The Teacher 
then makes remarks upon what has been done by 
the class, and what has been said by the critics, giv- 
ing to eech a word of approbation and encourage- 
mevt, or of reproof, as the case may require. The 
classes on composition and declaiming are each in 
turn called and treated in a similar manner; and if 
there be boys of a sufficient age, there may be a de- 
bate, but this is seldom pratticable in schools of a 
common grade. In ordinary cases, such a society 
should exist for a period of six months,or more, be- 
fore an exhibition is attempted, and it should be as 
continuous as the school. The embarrassment and 
awkwardness which most young and inexperienced 
persons suffer, in attempting any public display, will 
be thus overcome and the mortifications of failures 
avoided. As the minds of the pupils will be more 
or less affected by the extracts they commit and re- 
cite, it will be very important that the selections be 
made from the best authors, such as present only 
moral and profitable thoughts, every thing approxi- 
mating vulgarity or profanity, being carefully ex- 
cluded. In dramatical performances, such parts as 
exhibit malice, anger, revenge, &c., and thus tend 
to strengthen the more violent passions, should be 
avoided, and the preference given to such as display 
to the best advantage, the milder and nobler attri- 
bates of our nature, such as kindness, integrity and 
forgiveness, 

The proper preparations having been made, the 
teacher gives notice of the intended exhibition, 
which rarely fails to attract a large audience of the 
best citizens in the vicinity, among whom of course 
will be the parents ‘generally. It is best to prohibit 
all clapping and hissing, and such like demonstra- 
tions of applause or censure, for these are seldom 
wisely awarded. The timid and diffident who need 
encouargement receive but little, while it is liberally 
bestowed on the self-confident and presuming, who 
are often greatly injured thereby. Mere witticisms 
too usually receive more applause than the most 
sublime of serious sentiments, which tends to pro- 





duce in the learner a false estimate of the true value 
of each. 

It will not be necessary or prop:r here to give di- 
rections for the order or manner of the performances, 
for these will depend so much on circumstances and 
will differ so much in different localities, that the 
teacher must be governed in this respect by his own 
sense of propriety. But if the pupils have been 
properly prepared by previous practice, especially 
if they have had the advantages of a society similar 
to the one we have described, there will be no 
danger of a failure. Excited by the occasion, they 
will exceed their usual efforts, and all will pass off 
with spirit and success, and the audience will be 
greatly pleased and the pupils much profited. 

The good effects of such exhibitions cannot be 
fully told. Some of them may be briefly enumerated. 
Their use will tend greatly to render the school 
attractive and pleasant. It will nolonger be regarded, 
like most of the schools of former years, as akind of 
miniature purgatory where smiling faeces were un- 
known, threngh which the young were compelled to 
pass and suffer before arriving at the more blissful 
state of manhood or womanhood, but rather as a 
place of present enjoyment and where they acquire 
the ability to administer to the happiness of the 
friends they love. 

It is the most successful method of making cor- 
rect and forcible readers and ready composers, and 
certainly nothing connected with mental training 
exceeds these acquisitions in importance. Any ex- 
ercise of the schoolroom which is so conducted as 
to be distasteful and irksome to the pupils will 
profit them but little, but if it be pleasant and en- 
tertaining it will bein a corresponding degree bene- 
cial; and perhaps no better method has b:en devised 
for rendering the study of Elocution and composi- 
tion interesting and agreeable, than the one under 
consideration. 

It will tend to improve the general demeanor or 
manners of the pupils. From the frequent perfor- 
mances they will acquire a graceful and becoming 
manner of conducting themselves in company, and 
of expressing their thoughts without the machinery 
of a French dancing master, or the sickening affec- 
tation so often learned at the common boarding 
school. 

It will have a most healthy influence in modifying 
their characters and directing their energies to high 
and noble purposes ; for the many choice extracts 
from our best.and wisest authors, which they will have 
committed and recited, will be to them the language 
of the mighty dead, or the distinguished living, ad- 
monishing, encouraging, comforting, or reproving, 
and thus strengthening the voice of the inward mon- 
itor to direet them aright in the journey of life. 

Respectfully submitted by 


A. Burtt, 
Committee. 
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